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CHAPTER III. 
A RENCONTRE. 


STROLLING down the High Street upon the morning follow- 
-ing the trial, I met my friend Callander. He was brisk and 
alert as ever, while a strange feverish excitement, that I 
could not account for, possessed me peculiarly. 

“ Well,” said I, asI fell into step with him, “ you estimated 
correctly, and played well.” 

“She grazed the beam,” he said, with a quiet smile. 

“Is she innocent ? ” 

“Pardon me,” said he, 

“Well, Jim, your reticence is in order, but I am per- 
plexed.” 

“ And I, my friend.”’ 

“ What! you, who had her confidence 7” 

He smiled again, 
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“Jim,” I said, “I will tell you. I met the girl during 
those London months. I recognised her directly.” 

He looked at me curiously, and “ tell me about it,” said he. 

I hesitated, then complied, and he listened with keen 
interest. 

When I had done, said he : 

“That is curious—that is very curious. I am glad you 
weren't sub-pawna'd by the prosecution. No, I can’t piece 
the puzzle.” 

‘ “What puzzle ?” quoth I. 

He mused a full minute, then took my arm with a 
quick, strong grasp. 

“ Dennis,” he said, “ you mustn’t let this go further.” 

“Very well,” I answered. 

“That is tantamount to a solemn promise ?” 

“On my faith, Jim.” 

“ You see,” he continued, “ professionally I am at fault in 
breaking through the reserve of etiquette that exists 
between lawyer and. client, but you have interested me. 
Now, I will tell you this—I don’t know if she is innocent or 
not.” 

“Ah!” 

“Tt all turned upon the alibi; but, as my learned brother 
remarked, the porter was an ignorant fellow, and had very 
possibly made a mistake as to the date.” 

“Then you think her guilty?” 

“Quietly, my friend! Ithink her neither the one nor the 
‘other, but I-am perplexed.” 

“It was a dreadful deed for one so young, if true.” 

“ Yes, and. you would have been even more impressed at 
the anomaly than you are, had you consulted with her as I 
have.” i 

“You found her— ? 

“T found her all that 1 should have imagined her in any 
other connection, sweet, tender, womanly, modest---most 
pathetically beautiful and unhappy.” 

“ Not such as I or the London waiter have renee her ?’ 

“Not a point, save her looks, in common.’ 

“She must bea liner actressthan I gave her credit for being.” 


” 
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“Perhaps so. I am at a loss, and yet it is my business to 
real character. I found her defence a hard task. About the 
whole business she seemed most unaccountably reticent, 
and yet distressed, not so much at her own position as--- 
Dennis, you will think it ridiculous as I do when not in- 
fluenced by her presence, but it would present itself to my 
mind that she knew the real criminal, and was endeavouring 
to screen her at whatever cost.” 

“No, I can’t credit the saucy baggage I knew with such 
quixotism.” 

“ Ah, well! ‘There are more things in Heaven and earth,’ 
and the rest of it, my boy. Here is my destination ; will you 
wait for me ? ” 

“Tf you can oblige me with a seat and apaper. Where are 
we?” 

“The solicitor for the defence.” 

I was shown into a box of a waiting-room, while my 
friend was engaged over the settlement of his brief. Here I 
had sat some two minutes, staring at the newspaper, and not 
taking in a line of it, when I heard a cab drive up to the 
door, and immediately afterwards a lady was -ushered into 
the same room. She was closely veiled, yet I knew her at 
once for the subject of our late conversation. 

I started up, feeling very excited and disturbed, and 
placed a chair for her, which she accepted in a nervous, 
hesitating manner. The baize door swung to, and we were 
alone. Then, inasuddenimpulse, I went and stood before her. 

“Miss Jenny Warwick,” I said, “I congratulate you on 
your escape.” 

She half rose from her seat, trembling violently, then sank 
back again. 

“Come,” I continued, “ you see I know you; butdon’t be 
distressed, I have a foolish tender memory for past days.” 

“You are mistaken,” she whispered in a frightened voice, 
“T have never seen you, sir.” 

“Nor played a little upon Mr. Dennis Ullathorne’s weak 
feelings in a certain London theatre?” I said, mockingly. 
“Come, lift your veil, Jenny. I bear no grudge, and should 
like to look upon your blue eyes again.” 
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She was evidently greatly agitated, but after a pause she 
raised her veil, and I started back in pity. 

Sure this was not the sprightly jade I had known. The 
beauty was there yet, but grown how mournful and im- 
passioned I can scarce describe. I feit abashed, and a little 
humbled. 

“There,” said I, “I amsorry. You must have suffered, God 
knows! and with reason. But I had a kind fancy for you 
once, Jenny, and would fain know, my poor girl, that you 
are innocent. Is itso? I will take your bare word for it.” 

She looked about her in that same lost way I had noticed 
in court ; then, to my distress, burst into woeful sobbing. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I pray you to cease this unmanly per- 
secution. I tell you I have never seen you, indeed.” 

Before I could answer, or think what to say or do, the 
door opened, and Callander entered the room. He started at 
sight of my companion, then, with a formal bow to her, and 
inquisitive glance at me, took my arm, and led me, feeling 
very much like a whipped hound, into the street. 

“Well,” he said, “ has she convinced you one way or the 
other ?” and I could only reply—“ James, I am quite adrift 
on a sea of perplexity.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRACKED DOWN. 


THREE months had passed since the date of the famous 
trial, and to most, perhaps, but me and one or two others in- 
timately concerned in it, it had become a shadow absorbed 
into recenter excitements. 

I had returned to London immediately after my interview 
with the girl at her lawyer’s, and had made an effort to 
resume once more the careless life of pleasure to which I was 
habituated. The attempt was, however, a failure, and in my 
deepest heart I knew the reason for this long before I 
acknowledged it to myself. 
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At first only it had seemed the ennui of sated appetite— 
the listless weariness that supervenes upon the slowing of 
false galvanic vitality ; but gradually it dawned upon me 
that there was other and deeper reason for my altered senti- 
ments. 

I lost interest in my once familiar pursuits; I grew 
moody, irritable, and self-absorbed ; the wine of life had 
become thin and bitter to me, and presently I woke to such 
contempt of the creature called Dennis Ullathorne and his 
ways as I had never felt towards other person. 

That this was so I thank Heaven. I thank Providence in 
that at the eleventh hour it brought me to self-abnegation 
and search of cleaner roads than those I had formerly pur- 
sued—though never, I think, without some disdain of 
them—and that through the medium of a mastering passion. 

Love single-hearted ennobles both itself and its object, 
be that object what it may and howsoever stained. To this 
by obscure direct ways I had come, half defiant, half unre- 
sisting, till it absorbed my whole being. Long I struggled 
against its influence—long fought and fiercely ;. then once I 
made a slip and it had me through the heart. Of that slip it 
is now my bitter duty to speak—a slip that plunged me lower 
than I had ever fallen before, and in its degradation taught 
me to “rise on stepping-stones of my dead self to higher 
things.” ; 

From the time of the trial, that beautiful, sad face had 
haunted me so persistently as no other had ever done. It 
was before me at all times and in all places—wistful, in- 
credulous, pleading, lovely as a flower. When I walked it 
pursued, and when I rested plunged into my bosom and slept 
there. Unconsciously I found myself advocating its inno- 
cence to unearthly judges, and as often in spirit casting it off 
with a cry of loathing, only to take it to my pity again with 
caressings and moans of hard pain. So gradually it became 
my familiar, and I wore it upon my heart, as anchorites wear 
knotted cords in sweet agony. 

And presently an infinite yearning grew in me to see it 
once more—a restless longing to gauge the whole truth, and 
so in one way or the other set at rest the terrible doubt that 
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gnawed within me. Secretly I took to making cautious en- 
quiries with a view to discovering the present whereabouts 
of that ruined young life—socially damned, I knew, despite 
the verdict of acquittal. I had heard she had returned to 
London the day following that upon which I had last met 
her, and in the great whirlpool she was absorbed and lost. 
Only too probably had she been driven to change her name 
in new search of livelihood, and my task seemed hopeless. 

In proportion as this sentiment grew, waxed unendurable 
my restlessness and impatience, till I would have given half 
my worldly goods for realisation of my desire. It came to 
me in no definite form what I should do in case my wish 
was suddenly gratified. The solution of that I left to the 
event. 

And so I brooded in feverish whirl of speculation, and 
became objectionable to my friends, who, one by one, voted 
me inscrutable or worse, and dropped away, until I was left 
largely to myself, which pleased me. 

Then one day chance put in my way the opportunity I 
had so long sought, and forthwith the current of my life was 
changed. 

I was walking westwards along the Strand, deep in 
thought, and but dreamily cognisant of the faces that flitted 
past me, when suddenly I uttered an exclamation, stopped, 
and wheeled round. A man had just passed me going at a 
brisk pace, and in another moment I had run back after him 
and touched him on the shoulder. He stopped immediately, 
twisted round, and eyed me with that expressionless, com- 
prehensive scrutiny peculiar to officers of a certain pro- 
fession. 

He was a clean-shaved, bland-looking individual of good 
height and bearing, and he was dressed in a suit of sober 
black. His mouth stood a little askew, and his half-closed 
eyes bore no recognition of me in them; but I had known 
him at once, though he had passed me rapidly and I had not 
been conscious of his neighbourhood. 

“Sergeant Rivett ?” I asked. 
“ At your service, sir.” 
“You gave evidence in the S—— trial.” 
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“T aid.” . 

“Can I have a word with you in-private ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

He motioned me through the arched gateway of Somerset 
House, by which we were standing, and on into the wide 
quadrangle beyond, where comparative peace was. 

“Now, sir,” he said, stopping abruptly and facing me. 

“To the point,” said I ; “very well.” 

“Wait a moment,” said he, eyeing me narrowly, “ you 
weren’t a witness ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, sir?” 

“Simply this, sergeant;—by the way, you— 
dicated his clothes. 

“T have joined the detective force, sir.” 

*T am glad to hear it. You may be the more useful to me. 
Well, to be brief. I am interested in the fate of the young 
lady who was there upon her trial. I had at one time known 
her.” 

“Indeed, sir. May I ask when ?” 

“ During those London months.” 

“Ah! We wanted you.” 

“Very likely. Now, I daresay you know she has come to 
London, where she is probably living under an assumed 
name.” 

“ Maybe—maybe not.” 

“You won't say. Well—” 

“ Will you tell me this, sir? What was _ young woman 
up to when you was acquainted with her ?’ 

“ Tit-for-tat, wae friend ; you find her for me, and perhaps 
I may tell you.” 

“Find her?” 

“Yes. In short, Mr. Rivett, that is what 1 want you to do 
for me. Do it, and there are ten pounds in your pocket.” 

He pondered a minute rubbing his chin, and with his 
eyes and foot calculating the proportions of a particular flag- 
stone. 

“Why do you want her ?” said he at Jength. 

- “For private reasons, totally unconnected with the murder,” 


” 


and I in- 
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His manner cleared up suddenly. 

“T’ll do it, sir,” he said ; “give me your address.” 

As I looked him out a card, said I, “ What was your 
opinion of the verdict, Mr. Rivett ?” 

“ Bound to be the jury's, sir,” he said with the riddle of 
smile, and, touching his hat, left me. 

For something under a week after this chance meeting I 
lived in a state of suppressed excitement and restlessness. 
Now I felt assured of success in the shrewd intelligence and 
knowledge of my professional ; now I despaired of ever un- 
ravelling the web of mystery that surrounded the object of 
my search. 

And again—if found, what then? WasI a villain in in- 
tent, or merely a puppet in the hands of destiny ? I should 
have found it hard to say. Not one man in a thousand, | 
think, starts a rascal in the illicit pursuit of woman. Vanity 
is his first sentiment, the excitement of the chase his instinct. 
Animal beauty has bewitched him, and he longs to triumph 
over other competitors. It is only when the fortress sounds 
a parley that he becomes cruel in his terms. 

At last one evening, as I was sitting moodily over a post- 
prandial pipe, the door opened and the detective stood before 
me. 

“Can you come with me, sir?” he said with that watch- 
ful nonchalance, characteristic of his kind. 
“You have found her ?” I asked breathless. 

He nodded his head slightly. There was something a 
trifle strange in his manner—as if business were at war in 
him with a sentiment of more abstruse nature—but I was 
careless of reading him, feverish with excitement, and all 
agog to be off. 

In almost total silence we set forth side by side. It was 
a most bitter January night, with a crying wind abroad that 
swept the cold dust, in streams against us and shook the gas- 
flames angrily. My hands were numband my teeth chatter- 
ing, but my companion walked stolidly impervious to any 
influence but that of business. Street after street we 
traversed, and presently reached the low ground about Mill- 
bank, and saw the smooth plane of black river-water gliding 
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from darkness into darkness. Turning here to the right 
we came after a time to a deserted gape of street, in whose 
short length‘a dismal small shop or two shone sickly into the 
night. Before one of these my guide paused. 

“This is the place,” he said; “I promised nothing more 
than to show it you, did I?” 

“ Nothing,” I answered, surprised. The man’sair puzzled 
me. 

I took from my pocket-book and handed him a ten-pound 
note. As he reached for it he said :— 

“You'll take your oath, sir, this frolic of yours is in no 
ways connected with the murder?” 

“ My good fellow, I have given you my word,” I said, a 
little irritably, for somehow his manner jarred upon me. 

As I looked into his face in speaking, a flicker of light 
from the shop fell upon it, and I started. There was, it 
flashed upon me in passing, an expression there so like one I 
had once seen upon the acted lago’s features, when he 
alluded to the current reports affecting his wife and the 
Moor, as to confound me for the moment. The next instant 
he had thanked me civilly, bidden me good-night, and with- 
drawn ; and without giving further thought to the impres- 
sion, I addressed myself to the bad matter in hand. 

I had been conscious ever since we stopped outside the 
shop of a subdued murmur of altercation going on within, 
and this now increased to such an extent that I hesitated 
about intruding. It was a low, miserable neighbourhood, 
and my heart had swelled with emotion at thought of the 
piteous beauty driven to harbour in so fouladen. Theshop 
itself was a law-stationer’s of the meanest description, and a 
dirty litter of parchments, despatch-boxes, and pyramidal 
green boxes of quill pens was dimly apparent through the 
window-glass. 

At length summoning up resolution I knocked at the 
door, whick was fastened, timidly at first, then, emboldened 
by the act, louder. 

After a pause a blowzed and sodden-looking woman 
answered my summons, jerking open the door with an ag- 
gressive bang that was, and was meant to be, defiant. Her 
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hair was towzled, her face bleary and pimpled, and she had 
the lately-stimulated quarrelsome air about her of a Mrs. 
Mackenzie @ la canaille. 

“What is it, mister?’ said she. 

“T wish to see Miss Ranken” (such was the name, upon 
Sergeant Rivett’s showing, by which the actress now went). 

“Oh!” said the woman with a contemptuous laugh, “ and 
what might you want with her now ?” 

“That is my business,” said I. 

She was going to bang to the door on the instant, but I 
put my foot against it and prevented her. At this she launched 
Billingsgate at my head by the volume. When she was 
winded I repeated my question quietly. 

“Jerry !” she cried shrilly at this. 

“ What's up ?” growled a sulky voice from the rear. 

“What's up ?” screamed the virago, “what’s up? Am I 
to be insulted by every blackguard as chooses, because you 
sit skulking there and are afraid to come out and defend 
your wife like a man?” 

At this the voice seemed to come rumbling through the 
shop, and a ragged man’s head looked over the nankeen 
shoulder. 

“T merely told this good woman that I wished to see Miss 
Ranken,” I said to it. 

“ What do you want with her ?” asked the head. 

“Come, my man, what business is that of yours ?” 

“To be sure—what is it? you just be off or I'll call the 
police.” 

“TI have a constable waiting round the corner,” I ven- 
tured. “I will save you the trouble and summon him.” 

The woman exploded again, but the fellow stopped her. 

“ Of course if you are the lady’s friend,” he began, leering 
wickedly at me. 

“Just so. Now why should I wish to see her if I am 
not ?” 


He pushed the woman roughly out of the way, and bade 
me surlily enter. At the back of the shop was a grimy box 
of a parlour, and on its rickety table stood a case bottle and 
tumblers, 
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“T see you are making a convivial evening of it,” said 1; 
“there’s a sovereign towards it. Don’t ask me for more, for 
it is all I have brought.” 

He snapped up the coin and fawned at me hideously. 

“You're a gent, sir,” he snuffled. “Don’t take it amiss as 
I was a little short with you, sir ; we’ve a-many bad charac- 
ters about, and I didn’t know but what you might mean 
robbery.” 

“Show me up to the lady,” I said. 

He indicated a narrow flight of stairs rising from the 
shop, and preceded me up them, simpering deprecatingly 
and loquacious. 

“ You'll probably find the young woman at work, sir; she 
does a trifle of engrossing for me—answered an advertise- 
ment of mine—but it’s toilsome work for one so young, it is 
indeed. We give her board and lodging in exchange, and a 
trifle of cash now and then, and treat her like a dear daughter, 
we do. I lose by it, but that’s my natur’,ain’t it? Liveand 
let live—vive (he pronounced it to rhyme with five) et vivers. 
Here’s the room, sir.” 

He opened a crazy door in the wall, said to someone 
within, “A gentleman to see you, my dear,” and pressed 
back to let me pass. 

“ You can go now, my friend,” said I in alow voice ; “and 
no listening on the stairs, mind, or that sovereign is your 
last from me. I will wait till I hear you back in your sitting- 
room below.” 

He gave a malicious, obsequious grin. 

“ You wasn’t born yesterday, I see,” said he; “ but any- 
thing to oblige you, sir.” 

I waited to hear him re-enter his parlour, then turned at 
last and stepped into the room. 

She was standing at a bare deal table with wide-open 
frightened eyes fixed upon the door, and a hand pressed to 
her heart. At a glance I saw the wild misery of her broken 
life—the squalid horror of her surroundings. The moulder- 
ing wainscoat—the fireless grate—the plaster crumbling from 
the ceiling and rotten paper peeling from the wall---the gut- 
tering candle stuck in a bottle upon the table, and shedding 
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a wan glow over the littered signs of hard toil there—all 
appealed to me with such a burst of pathos as filled my eyes 
with tears. 

As I hurried towards her she put up her hand with a 
gasp of fear, and I stopped. 

“God Kelp you, my poor Jenny!” I said, “ why do I find 
you like this ?” 

I could see she wis trembling and unable for the moment 
to answer. 

“Jenny!” I cried; “ you must let me take you out of this 
hideous den.” 

As she still did not speak I took a further step forward 
and my heart panted up. 

“T have tried, but cannot get you out of my mind. Since 
those old theatre days you have haunted me. And now, to 
see you, the wicked merry beauty, fallen to this. I can’t 
stand it Jenny : you must come under my protection.” 

“Why will you pursue me?” she whispered at last, 
swallowing painfully after each word. 

“Jenny,” I said, reproachfully, “this is the second time 
you have affected ignorance of our old-day badinage. Why 
do you persist in keeping me at arm’s-length when I am your 
friend—perhaps against the world? Is.it your choice to 
lead this life ? ” 

She gave an involuntary shuddering gesture—then stood 
impassive once more, as if drained of vital force. 

“You loathe it,” I-continued, “as is natural. Come away 
then with me—now, this very night. I will house you in 
lodgings better suited to your nature, my poor girl, and 
make you forget in love the horrors that are past. You can- 
not refuse me, Jenny. See here, I will believe you innocent 
of that murder. I am infatuated, mad to make you love me 
—I confess it. I have been wild to trace you since you 
disappeared. Come to me, my darling, and forget it all in 
my arms!” 

My blood boiled ; I ran to her and snatched her to my 
heart, and rained kisses on her soft, cold lips. She had 
seemed half-fainting, but at this roused herself and struck 
out at me feebly. Then, as I released her, she sank upon 
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the floor, and all at once found her voice in a bitter, heart- 
broken wail. 

“Oh, God!” she moaned,-grovelling and writhing against 
the boards—“Oh, God! that I should have fallen to this! 
What have I done in all the world to be so punished ?” 

I stood looking down at her, dumbfounded and sepia 
humiliated. I had no word to say. 

Suddenly she gathered herself up, and stood confronting 
me, putting back the wild hair from her forehead. 

“T am not the thing you take me for, sir,” she said, in a 
piteous voice, “ You say you know me. I am willing to 
believe you think so, but you are mistaken. I am a-pure 
woman whom Fate delights to torture—never more cruelly 
than to-night. I implore you to persecute me no longer.” 

“Miss Jenny Warwick,” I said, low and remorseful, “or 
Miss Estcourt, or Miss Ranken—whatever name it is your 
pleasure to go by now—I am not sufficiently blinded by 
self-conceit to fail to see that I am mistaken, I ask your 
pardon for that. Try sometime and forgive me, for, Goddess 
or Changeling, my excuse is that I love you.” 

She made a gesture of dissent, mournful, appealing, en- 
treating me to be gone. 

“T will leave you ina moment,” I continued, “ but allow 
me some speech first. No explanation can palliate my con- 
duct, but, believe me, that for it I would atone with my life. 
I thought you to be an actress I knew many months ago. I 
cannot force myself to credit that it isnot sonow. As Iam 
a scoundrel, assure me only that you were never on the stage, 
that I may taste my degradation to the dregs.” 

She gave a little restless moan, like a creature sore dis- 
tressed. 

“I have told you I do not know you, sir. I cannot 
answer. Oh! what right have you to question me like 
this ?” 

I bowed my head in silence, looked once round the 
miserable, sordid room with a sigh, and had turned to go, 
when asharp cry broke from her, unlike any she had uttered 
before, full of physical pain. 

“ My wrist,” she gasped. “Oh, it is broken !” 
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Amazed, I hurried to her side, and caught her in my 
arms, for she had gone deathly pale, and seemed like to 
fall. 

“What is it?” I cried. “Miss Estcourt! what has hap- 
pened)?” 

I placed her in a chair unresisting, for she appeared 
faint with agony. 

“Let me call the woman?” I implored. “ You are hurt; 
how did you do it ?” 

She shook her head feebly. 

“No, no,” she whispered. “It is nothing but a sprain. I 
shall be well immediately. Pray, pray leave me. I must be 
alone.” 

“T have forfeited the right to help you,” Isaid sadly, and 
crept to the door. Once I looked back, and she was sitting 
as I had placed her, with that bewildered, agonised look in 
her eyes I knew so well. 

Then I went forth into the bitter night, and despair seemed 
to clutch at my heart. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE SCENT. 


FALLEN dog as I was in my own estimation, my feelings 
yet were so tempered with amazement, incredulity, and, 
most of all, that novel strange sentiment of love that places 
reverence first, that as I stepped from the shop-door, I 
seemed to step into a new world, where life was such a deep 
problem as I had never conceived of hitherto. 

The servile ruffian who lighted me into the street I 
shook off impatiently, and strode from, but, bethinking my- 
self, returned, and bade him, as he valued my secret patron- 
age, treat his lodger from that time with what respect he was 
master of. 


Then I plunged into the darkness and the denser night 
of my thoughts, as a Tarquin might when slinking from his 
victim. 
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In the whirl of my emotions I could form no estimate of 
the truth; no plans for the future. Only my whole soul 
seemed swallowed up in a passionate love for the woman I 
had so wronged, for the distressed girl whose pathetic beauty 
blotted out every weaker impression of the past. 

Suddenly I felt a touch upon my arm, started, and looked 
up. The detective was walking at my side, keeping 
pace with me as unconcernedly as if we had never parted. 

“ Have you been waiting for me ?” I exclaimed. 

“Tt’s a risky neighbourhood, sir,” he said, drily. “I 
thought you might be glad of my company.” 

I glanced at him curiously. 

“Humph!” I said, “you've some deeper meaning at 
bottom than that, my friend.” 

“ Well, sir,” he answered, with an assumption of pleasant 
banter, “I should like to know if it was all right about the 
young lady ?” 

“Right in what way ?” I asked. 

“Oh, we understand, you and me,” he said, suggestively. 

I stopped and faced him. 

“Sergeant Rivett,” I said, “I employed you to find this 
lady for me, not to make offensive remarks about her.” 

“Which I haven’t done,” he said, coolly. 

“Then keep your implications to yourself,” I retorted, 
fiercely, and strode on. 

“Mr. Ullathorne,” he said, quietly keeping pace with me, 
“it has become my business, partly through you, to watch 
Miss Estcourt. Perhaps I have found out a thing or two 
about her that might interest you, but I don’t proffer infor- 
‘mation where it’s not wanted, sir.” 

“What right have I to spy upon her privacy ?” I answered 
testily—but he had aroused my curiosity, and knew it. 

“To spy for a good end is pardonable, perhaps even 
you'll admit, sir. You seemed struck with the turn of that 
trial for murder, but maybe I was mistook. Good-night, 
sir.” 

“Stay!” I cried. “Man! can’t you allow for a little 
irritation ? Of course, I was interested in the trial ; but you 
told me once before that your opinion was the jury's.” 
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He slapped his pocket meaningly. 
“ Right, sir,” he said, and nothing more. 

I stopped again and stared at him. Was it possible that 
he had gauged the mystery of that famous case, and could 
prove its but half-righted victim innocent before the world ? 
Was it remotely possible even that he knew where to place 
his hand on the true criminal ? At the thought, from the 
midst of my inner degradation a new sentiment sprang up, 
so wild and hopeful and sweet, as to set my heart beating 
furiously. How, if through my means her fair name were 
to be restored in all its purity ? How, if she were to accept 
this service in part atonement for my villainy to her? I 
would devote my life and fortune to such an end. 

“ Sergeant,” I said, tremulously, “what is your meaning ? 
Can you prove this lady innocent?” 

“ Business is business,” he said, somewhat grimly. 

“Then for Heaven’s sake let us make it so. I am sorry I 
offended you. Now just state your figure?” 

He was to the point at once. 

“Two hundred pounds,” he said, “ half down and half on 
the showing of proof !” 

“Come home with me, and I will sketch the agreement 
and write you out a cheque.” 

“That’s a bargain, sir—but presently will do. Are you 
ready to start on the first of the track at once ?” 

“ This moment.” 

He twisted me round, and to my surprise took me back 
the way we had come—into the same street—up to the same 
door. 

“Stay,” I exclaimed, drawing back; “this won’t do, my 
friend ; I mustn’t see her again.” 
“T don’t ask you to, sir.” 

He rapped forcibly upon the woodwork and waited. 
There was no response. He repeated his summons more 
vigorously, rattling jarringly at the handle, and this time a 
spasmodic, shuffling step became apparent within, and the 
law-stationer undid the fastenings and peered out at us. He 
had taken fair advantage of the interval succeeding my visit, 
and had risen ten degrees in intoxication. 
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“ Warra want ?” he said, sweetly. 

“You, my man,” answered the detective. ‘“ We'll come in 
by your leave.” 

The sot started, and instinct of propitiation galvanised 
him. 

“ Mis Rivett,” he said— “ is’t you, sir?” 

“Rivett it is, Mr. Slee,” said the other, “and a gent as 
you’ve seen before. Now we want half a word with you. 
How’s your wife ?” 

“Indspoged, Mis Rivett. Loss use of ’er legs—'bliged to 
lay ’n sofa?” 

“You knocked her down, I expect.” 

*“S’elp me Sammy, nosir. °m s’prised at you, Mis Rivett.” 

“Well, she’s out of the way and that’s agreeable to all 
parties, I take it. We'll say what we've got to here. Now 
attend, Slee.” 

He took the swaying rascal by his arm, and fixed him 
with penetrating scrutiny. 

“You've seen me afore, eh?” 

“Seen you, Mis Rivett? Twice—three times—’n the 
young woman upstairs, too—she’s seen—” 

“ Now you answer what's said to you,” put in the detective 
hurriedly and sternly ; “and don’t go and volunteer remarks. 
I asked you if you'd seen me afore ?” 

“ Yes, sir, “ said the stationer submissively. 

“Then, p’raps, you know I ain’t to be trifled with ?” 

“ Yes, sir”—still more obsequiously. 

“T was comin’ to the young woman myself,” said the 
Sergeant, softly rapping the other on the breast, as at a door, 
with his forefinger, like an obstinate visitor who would not 
take ‘not at home’ for an answer; “I was comin’ to the 
young woman myself. She’s a tidy piece of goods that, eh ? 
You've got an eye for the sex, Mr. Slee.” 

The fellow leered vacuously, so that I could have struck 
savagely at his grinning face. 

* | dunno, Mis Rivett,” he said, “'that may be, sir.” 

“How long, now, might she have been with you ?” said 
the detective, musingly. 

“Three months—two months an’ ’arf.” 
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“And copyin’ for you all the time. Well, she’s to be 
envied. But ain’t there a trifle of sameness about it, now— 
sittin’ up lonely in that room, and seein’ nobody ?” 

“ Seein’ nob’dy, Mis Rivett ? She c’n see an’body sh’ likes. 
See her sister an’ this gemman.” 

“Her sister, eh ? Does she call upon her ?” 

“Call two—three times.” 

“Oh, well! she can’t complain then. I’m told they’re 
very much alike ?” 

“Can’t say, sir; sh’ always keeps ‘er veil down.” 

“And quite correct, too. This ain’t a straight neighbour- 
hood, you know. Well, we must make her as comfortable as 
we can. I won't detain you in the cold any longer, sir.” 

“Won't you have drop o’ suthin warm, Mis Rivett ?” 

“ Not now, my man. Good-night—good-night.” 

As we walked away, said I :— 

“ Now for the meaning of this, Sergeant ? ” 

“ Nothing strikes you, sir?” 

“H’m! She has a sister—that I was ignorant of—and 
they are alike.” 

“ And they are alike,” he echoed. “ Wait a bit and you'll 
see further.” 

We continued our way some distance in silence—then said 
he suddenly, “You didn’t happen, now, to notice anything 
queer in her behaviour, when you was with her to-night, 
did you?” 

The question made me writhe inwardly, but I answered, 
“ nothing.” 

“Oh!” he said; “well, its a chance whether you would or 
not.” 

“Stay!” I interrupted, surprised at his manner; “one 
rather odd thing occurred, certainly. She cried out as I was 
leaving, that her arm was broken, and seemed in great pain, 
though I could see nothing the matter with it. An hysterical 
fancy, no doubt.” 

He drew in a hissing breath. 

“No doubt,” he echoed again, with a thoughtful smile ; 
then went on below his breath :—“ that’s a queer start, that 
is. Said her arm was broke, eh, and nothing the matter with 
it? Well, sir, here we are at your place.” 
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I took him upstairs, sat down and wrote him out a 
cheque for the amount specified, rose, and handed it to him. 
“Sergeant,” I said,“ if you can clear this unfortunate 
lady’s name of breath of shame, you will have my most 
sincere gratitude, in addition to this more substantial recog- 
nition of your services. Only let me entreat you to preserve 
all possible delicacy in any intercourse with her you may 
find necessary.” 

Were such an anomaly possible in legal officiality, I could 
have fancied that at my words a momentary flush showed 
itself in the detective’s cheek. He only bowed gravely, how- 
ever, as he took the cheque, and said :— 

“Can you give me your whole day to-morrow, sir 

“Certainly. What do you want of me?” 

“T propose taking you down to S , Where the murder 
took place, and back again here in the evening. We must 
catch the 7.45.” 

“T am at your service, Sergeant,” I said, and he left me 
to my meditations. 

That these were of a complex and excited nature, I need 
not affirm ; but chiefly they luxuriated in the thought that 
by doing the woman I loved this signal service, I might earn 
her forgiveness, and better. 


9” 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE INNKEEPER’S STORY. 


WE reached S—— about midday, when a half-frozen rain 
was falling in the streets, and the very spirit of cold 
desolation walked miserably abroad. Few people were 
about, and these, one and all, with a visible sense upon 
them of personal injury, as they butted against the stinging 
blast, or scudded before it with heads thrown back, and 
coat-skirts clinging to their legs like the tails of disgraced 
dogs. A seaport town in such weather becomes the incar- 
nation of dismality, and one with the boom of drenching 
seas and the scream of wind through shrouds. I had been 
cold to the marrow before, but the view that presented 
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itself as we left the station added twenty degrees to the 
arctic frost upon my senses. 

Therefore it was with exceeding turn of relief that I 
perceived my companion halt me in front of a cosily situate 
tavern, through whose snuggery window a ruddy flicker 
of firelight danced out into the murk. Ere reaching this 
desirable goal, however, we had traversed long labyrinths 
of streets, and plunged into the ontskirts of that meaner 
portion of the town inhabited chiefly by Jack and his 
rookers. 

The tap lay two steps down from the street, and as we 
opened the red-curtained door, and walked into the narrow 
passage beyond, a warm flavour of air greeted us like 
welcome guests. 

In all our proceedings, I may say, the detective proffered 
no initiatory explanation, but left his acts to speak in their 
result for themselves. 

In this instance he motioned me at once into the 
snuggery that opened from the passage, and in which a 
silent company of twoor three men was seated round the blaze. 

He had slightly disguised himself at starting, at which 
I wondered, until I remembered that S was probably 
well familiar with him. For the rest he had only asked me 
to always take my cue from him. 

He now walked up to the fire, and placing his back to it 
regarded the little group about him with a generally 
benevolent glance, that was probably more individually 
scrutinising than each would have considered it if ques- 
tioned. 

“ Bitter weather this, gentlemen,” he said. 

“So ‘ee seems to find it,” said a stout rustic-looking 
individual, between whose fat lips the stem of the ‘ church- 
warden’ he held there waggled as he spoke. “Ke be 
shooten out the fire, sir, same as a scrane.” 

The detective made a humorous line of his lips, and 
looked at the speaker with his head on one side. 

“You're a man of language, farmer,” he said, suavely. 
“T should never ha’ thought of that comparison. What 
might a ‘scrane’ be now ?” 
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“Ts as broad as ’tis long, sir.” 

“What ! something of your make, eh ?” 

This suited the company, from which issued a guffaw. 

“ Had ’ee theer, Simon,” said one. 

“And while you're talkin’ I’m toastin’,”’ quoth the 
officer. “But come, I’m for sociability—that’s my card. 
What do you say, gents—glasses round ? Come governor!” 

There was a little shuffle of stomachs more snugly into 
waistcoats at this grateful proposal, and a murmur of approval. 
Hot within was the weather’s antidote, and Boniface 
Corpulentus, who sat us one of the company, rose to put the 
good order into effect. 

The fragrant toddy loosened tongues, and general 
serenity was established. 

“Let me see,” said the detective, taking a seat in the 
charmed circle, and thoughtfully sipping his whisky ; “I 
haven’t been in your town since October last, when I came 
down to settle a little matter of business bearin’ on potted 
prawns.” 

“In the fish line, sir ? 
ing a look of gravity for his perspicuity. 

The detective nodded. 

“Ttalian warehouseman,” he said. “ You’re famous for 


% 


’ asked a cadaverous barber, assum- 


prawns here, I’m told.” 

Each accepted this haphazard statement for the reputa- 
tion of S—, though it came as news to him; and from that 
time the marketable value of local crustacea increased ten 
per cent. So are destinies swayed. 

“T bear in mind,” continued my companion, “as there was 
a trial goin’ on here then as made 2 noise among you.” 

“That'll be the Vine Street murder,” quoth a sage, wag- 
ging his noddle. 

“Right you are,” replied the detective, slapping his leg. 
“That’s how it was called. I got standing room in the 
court-house, and heard the most of it. A strange case, gen- 
tlemen. I’m inclined to think the young woman got off 
easily myself, but that a/ibi were a puzzle, and no mis- 
take.” 

“Ah!” said the last speaker, with a complacent relish of 
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his subject. “Mr. Snudden here could tell you a thing or 
two about that.” 

“Eh!” said the detective, turning to thelandlord. “ Any- 
thing that didn’t come out at the trial, was it ?” 

“ That’s jest it,” began the other, but Mr. Snudden stayed 
him with fat uplifted hand. This worthy was a paunchy, 
pimple-faced man, with heavy eyelids that looked as if they 
had been gnat-bitten, and which he never more than half 
raised. His mind was streaked faintly like prize bacon with 
the meat of knowledge, but fat predominated. He struck 
me as being one who would take in an impression with 
maddening deliberation, and, once secure in it’s possession, 
treasure it like an heirloom through vicissitades of fortune. 
He was heavily charged with a few of these, to one of 
which he now applied the linstock of memory—a slow fuse. 

“That theer gal,” he said, “never done the murder.” 

“Why, we all know that,” said my companion, with a 
laugh. “She was acquitted.” 

The landlord, accustomed to esoteric deference, looked 
at the fire as if he was expecting someone to put the speaker 
down there to roast. Then, after an embarrasing pause, he 
went on with ponderous emphasis :— 

* Acquitted, sir, don’t mean excoriated, as J knows on. Let 
loose she were by the Crown as prosecuted her, whose 
proud privilege it is to pardon criminals for what they 
never done; but Jem Snudden hev to be told that that 
means acquitted by the people.” 

“True, true,” put in the dectective, with a twinkle about 
his eyes, but understanding his policy ; “I didn’t follow you 
at first.’ 

“The voice of public opinion,” continued Mr. Snudden, 
mollified as one who has demanded and received homage, 
“makes itself known through the people. P’raps the people 
think this young woman innocent becoz she’s been let off. 
Not they. I knows _ better. Jem Snudden knows 
better. The people think the young woman got off cheap. 
What does Jem Snudden think? Why, he thinks the 
people is wrong. He knows that theer gal never done the 
murder.” 
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I uttered an exclamation, but my companion signed to 
me to be quiet and let the speaker have his say. He had 
evidently tutored his lump of a mind into a set form of 
words upon this particular subject, after much ponderous 
rehearsal, and side issues would only lead him hopelessly 
astray. He now sucked at his pipe for a full minute before 
continuing, while the company was expectantly silent, 
knowing by rote what was certain to follow. 

Suddenly he came to life without warning, and said 
briefly :— 

“T see the woman what done the murder.” 

“Where, Jem?” put in one of his cronies immediately, 
obviously filling a recognised hiatus in the conversation. 

“Tn this here parlour,” said the landlord, “and she hev < 
man with her.” 

Again, in response to the detective’s warning look, I was 
silent, but I was sorely tried not to ply the fatuous gaffer 
with questions, and goad him into some show of energy 
Whether or no Rivett attached any importance to the 
opiniated maunderings of this viscous sage wasa mystery to 
me, but as yet I had no clue to his motives in more respects 
than one. 

“On the twenty-third of September last,” continued the 
speaker, impressively, “about half arter three in the after- 
noon, a man and a gal come into this parlour, and I follered 
em.” 

“Would you know the man again if you saw him ?” put 
in the detective suddenly, as he warmed his hands at the fire 


, 


“ Among a thousand,” answered the other. 

“ And the gal?” 

“Wasn't the young woman what stood on her trial.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“How do I know,” quoth the tale-teller, with a species of 
stolid anger at being thus questioned ; “ becoz the young 
woman what stood on her trial were a lady, and not the sort 
to order a double dose of malt whisky hot and sharp. Becoz 
I seen ’em both, and I knows they weren't the same.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said the scepiival ; * sorry" 
rupted you. This is interestin’ and no mistake.” 


“nter- 
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The landlord breathed hard for afew minutes, then went 
on with stern emphasis, and eyeing the daring stranger the 
while as it were through the agency of the fire :— 

“The gal had a waterproof and a wail on, but I see her 
mouth when she drunk, and I knew her by that when I see 
her agin. They was wet, it bein’ a squally afternoon, and I 
offered ’em to dry at the kitching fire ; but she tells me not 
to come botherin’, and she says ‘ git out, you old beer-barrel,’ 
she says—jest like that, and I left °em, not bein’ the man to 
stop wheer I ain’t wanted.” 

What was it that his words suggested to me so faintly ? 
something connected with the theatre days? Here, at least 
spoke Miss Jenny Warwick rather than Miss Estcourt. But 
all was vague—vague. ° 

“T left °em,” said the landlord, “and half-an-hour later I 
see the gal go out by herself. The man he stopped in the 
parlour, and he drank a deal ; and every time I come in he 
was sittin’ yawnin’ by the fire and a-pullin’ out his watch. 
It must hev been nigh upon half arter five when, bein’ 
servin’ him with his seventh liquor, I hearn a tap at the 
window, low and secret-like through the rain. At this the 
man he jumps up and looks at me sort of sharp, and then he 
pays his score in a hurry, and walks out.” 

The speaker stopped, and for a time a breathless silence 
prevailed; then, having calculated his effect, he went on 
slowly : 

“T ain't as a rule curious, but somethin’ drove me on to 

ook a bit further that night, and 1 weren’t beholden to the 

gal for much consideration. So I blew out the light and 
toed it to the winder; and I lifted the sash softly a couple of 
inches, and put my eye theer; and theer, in the shadder 
of the wall, wheer the angle of the porch comes out, I see a 
shape.” 


9” 


“The man, Jem?” asked the former speaker, again ob- 


viously acting up to rule. 

“A man, and not a man, Mr. Puckle. Dressed like a man 
it were, but all of a sudden I see its face move into the light 
of the '. mp 6p positc, and the mouth were the mouth of the 
gal.” 
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A murmur of excitement per custom greeted this 
revelation, and the cronies, one and all, exchanged glances. 
When silence was once more restored, the sage continued : 

“ She had a bundle over her arm, and were rubbing the 
palms of her hands hard together. Then up comes t’other 
to her, and she shoots out into the road. ‘Hullo!’ says 
he, ‘ what the devil’s the meanin’ of this?’ ‘Come away!’ 
she says, catchin’ hold of his arm ; ‘I wants to be off. It’s 
no good that move. He’s gone out, and won't see you’ ; 
and then they walks off, and that were the last I see of 
em.” 

Pausing here with a long windy sigh, as of entitled satis- 
faction, the landlord waited complacently for accustomed 
applause. 

“ Well ?” said the detective, looking up. 

Boniface ‘stared at him—what more did the man want ? 
This was indeed throwing pearls before swine. 

“] say they walked off,” said he. 

“So I heard,” said the other; “but what does all this 
lead to? Do you mean to insinuate on such evidence 
that it was that young woman as committed the murder ?” 

Mr. Snudden evidently did mean this, but he stood aghast 
at the blank question. 

“I mean to say,” he rapped out, with his face going red as 
a ruffled turkey-cock’s, “ that I see later on the young woman 
in the dock, and she was as like this one as two peas. I 
mean to say as, bein’ so, she were mistook for this one 
and so put on her trial, and if so be as the statement 
don’t agree with you, you can pay for what you've had and 
go.” 

“Now look here, my man,” said the detective, rising and 
shaking his forefinger sternly at the astonished host, while 
his teeth showed in a thin white line ; “let me give you a 
word of advice. You've been tryin’ to come the amateur 
detective, you have, and the part don’t suit you. Drop it, or 
you may get into trouble. Do you know what it is to bring 
a charge of murder against an individual on such evidence 
as you've been turnin’ over in that surprisin’ brain of 
yours ? If youdon’t, ldo. Whoaml?’ Why, I'ma police 
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officer from London, and I’ve got more knowledge of this 
case in my little finger that fifty of you could have in all 
your bodies, with their fifteen stone apiece. Now I’ve got 
something to say to you outside in private, and the sooner 
you follow me out, the sooner you'll know what it is.” 

So speaking, the sergeant beckoned to me, and together 
we left the room. . 

In the passage beyond, said I: “This is all dark to me 
yet, my friend.” 

“ Wait a bit, sir,” he answered, “and you'll see every point 
clear.” 

“Were you bullying that man for your own ends,” I said, 
“or is he really quite mistaken ?” 

“ He’s stumbled near the right track, Mr. Ullathorne, but 
its not my business to let him know that, and spoil my case 
for me. These babblers ruin many a job for us, sir.” 

* How did you find out he had got this story to tell ?” 

“ Well, sir,” he answered with a smile ; “you'll excuse my 
sayin’ that that is my business; but I did find it out, no 
matter how. I told you, maybe, I had interested myself in 
this case before ever you come on the scene. P’r’aps I’ve 
heard him tell the story once before, and the time wasn't 
ripe then to make a move.” 

“Why didn’t he recognise you then ?” 

“Ah! why?” said the detective, drily, and left me to 
ponder an explanation. 

While we spoke a low murmur of voices, startled, ex- 
postulatory, had been apparent in the room we had left. Mr. 
Snudden’s cronies were evidently arguing him into an 
acquiescence in the stranger’s forcible suggestion, which he 
was at first uneasily inclined to discard. Presently, how- 
ever, the voices ceased, and he came out. I never saw 80 
Jaughable a picture of self-importance crestfallen as he ex- 
hibited. He moved with lumbering bashfulness, like a great 
whipped schoolboy, and his manner was obsequious in the 
extreme. 
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“ Private’s the word, sir,” said the detective, and sidling 
submissively the sage escorted us, much to the disgust of his 


friends who were expectantly listening at hand, to a smaller 
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back parlour, where a cosy dinner board was awaiting 
him. 

Rivett closed the door and faced the inn-keeper, who 
stood regarding him with stolid breathlessness. 

“ Now, sir,” said the former, “‘ what more have you got to 
say about this case ?” 

“What more?” gasped the delinquent, with his eyes 
showing like a dished cod’s. 

“What more ?” echoed the other clinchingly, and frown- 
ing darkly on him. 

“T aint nothin’ else, sir,” answered Mr. Snudden dis- 
mayed. 

“Oh!” said the detective ; “so you go and spread abroad, 
without so much asa blush to excuse you, upon evidence 
that wouldn't even fetch a county magistrate, as how this 
individual have done the murder. I’m ashamed of you, Jem 
Snudden—I am indeed.” 

“1 didn’t mean no harm,” said the poor innkeeper. 

“No harm! why what's your notion of harm? Now, look 
here ! it’s come to this. You've got yourself into a mess, sir, 
and I don’t know but what its me alone as can get you out 
of it.” 

“The landlord shook visibly, like a mould of jelly on a 
table when a cart passes outside. 

“Will you be so good, sir ?” he said. 

“T ain’t settled on that yet,” answered Rivett, looking at 
his victim critically, with his head on one side. * It depends. 
Now, you havin’ brought this charge agin this person, it be- 
comes my duty to investigate it. Would you know if you 
see him the man as sat here waitin’ for the other ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the innkeeper trembling. 

“Then you must come up to London with me to-night 
and pint him out.” 

I started almost as violently as did mine host. Could 
Rivett connect this strange man with the crime, and had he 
all this time been following a clue I never dreamed of? I 
was getting more involved in the mystery hour by hour, 
but forbore to ask an explanation till it suited the detective’s 
turn to afford me one. Only I felt growing respect for the 
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astuteness of a mind that could so unravel the web of con- 
jecture, and unassisted weave a connected pattern from it. 

Mr. Snudden cast one slow forlorn look at the laden 
dinner-tray, and succumbed feebly. 

“ This gentleman will take your charges on himself,” said 
the detective ; “we will start this afternoon, and you can 
return the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

*“ And you'll stand by me, sir?” entreated the unhappy 
man, clearing a little, however, at the intimation that he was 
not to be deprived of his meal. 

Rivett’s mouth twitched. 

“Do your part and I'll see about it,” said he ; “ but, mind, 
this time there’s to be no blabbing ; you understand ?” 

“T wouldn’t dream of breathin’ a word, sir,” said the land- 
lord fervidly, and we left him in search of comfort for the 
inner man ourselves. 

I lunched at a hotel, and about three o’clock rejoined by 
appointment my companion, who had got his hapless witness 
in tow. 

Three hours later we were in London. 

“ And now for the next move ?” I asked, as we stepped 
out upon the platform. 

He named a music-hall in the East-end of the city—a 
large building and low resort, but popular with certain 
classes. Pending the time when its doors would be open 
we adjourned to the private bar of a neighbouring public- 
house, the congeniality of which way of advancing serious 
business so raised Mr. Snudden’s spirits as to draw from him 
once or twice a fat deferential laugh ; for, though by this 
time the rain had ceased, it was a raw and miserable night 
without. The detective took his hot whiskey and water like 
a connoisseur, putting it on its trial as it were in the true 
Old Bailey manner, and summing up its merit in a gulp; 
but cold or hot, whatever he drank did not seem to add one 
beat to his pulse. : 

It was seven o'clock when we sallied forth, and hailing a 
four-wheeler, were driven to the hall in question. The time 
had dragged heavily to me, for my mind was clouded with 


the mystery and feverish strangeness of late proceedings, and 
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1 was on thorns for a solution of it all. Therefore it was 
with a great sigh of relief that 1 felt the cab stop, and saw 
the flare of a windy gas-star flash upon me over an open 
porch, 

As we entered the hall the detective turned to me. 

“ Keep so that I cover you as much as possible, sir,” he 
said in a low voice. “ She might recognise you and smell a 
rat—there’s no knowin’.” 

I acted as bidden, wondering but passive as to events. 

Rivett led to the very back of the hall, where a project- 
ing balcony threw some shadow, and stationed me behind a 
pillar, where I could see the stage in full without showing 
out prominently myself—an over-elaborate precaution as I 
thought, inasmuch as the building was crowded, and with 
such a motley, noisy audience as is habitual to resorts of this 
description. 

And now Mr. Snudden began to enjoy himself. In such 
desirable company his fearfulnes wore off, and he waxed 
quite facetious, proposing many drinks, which declined he 
went off sheepishly to consume by himself, returning each 
time with more boisterous gait, and falling quite pathetic 
over one spangled lady ina flaxen wig, who sang a ballad 
referring to the days of her youth, which she had much 
better have said nothing about, judging by the context. 

Returning after his fifth glass,the detective took him in a 
friendly way by the arm. 

“That'll do for the present, Jem,” he said, “1 want your 
memory, and it'll spile if you go on soakin’ it, When I’ve 
done with you you can get as drunk as you like.” 

“T ain’t drunk, sir,” said the innkeeper, chap-fallen. 

“ Now, did I say you were ?” expostulated the officer. 

Mr. Snudden opened his mouth to speak, closed it without 
doing so, and collapsed. Never, probably, had he felt so like 
a truant school-boy, since he first went into trousers. 

Suddenly, the detective twitched me sharply by the coat- 
sleeve. I had been watching apathetically the contortions 
of the brothers Something-or-other, and was scarce con- 
scious that they had finished and for the moment the stage 
was empty, when I felt his touch upon my arm. The Chair- 
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man had arisen, and was explaining that a Miss Devon 
(mention of whose name elicited a burst of applause) had 
unfortunately badly sprained her wrist by a fall the previous 
night, but would endeavour to go through her performance 
to the best of her ability. Scarce had the hand-clapping 
which followed thistannouncement subsided, when she stood 
before me. 

The saucy jade of the London theatre—the Jenny War- 
wick of my acquaintance—the bright, impudent hussy, who 
had played with me awhile and thrown me over—the 
hunted woman in the dock—the Miss Estcourt, in all but 
manner, that I knew—the face that had given gradual form 
to a passion in me such as had eaten with consuming force 
into my life! 

1 started and stared, and felt the blood in my cheek come 
and go, and my brain swim with a sudden quick surge of 
overwhelming marvel. Here in truth was the girl I had 
known—self-confident, slangy, and full of animal spirits and 
pretty insolence—as unlike the lonely woman I had seen and in- 
sulted the night before, as Ariadne thyrsus-smitten was unlike 
the Ariadne deserted—yet with the same exquisite beauty of 
face and limb that so defied criticism. 

Was the creature a witch, a changeling, or only a won- 
derful actress ? 

Absorbed and lost in astonishment fathomless, I became 
presently conscious that the detective was noting my 
stupefaction with a quiet, grim smile upon his lips. I 
gasped and bent forward, so that my face was projected into 
the light, and at that moment I was conscious that the eyes 
of the girl rested on mine for an instant, and I fancied I saw 
her start slightly. She went on with her performance, how- 
ever (what it was I scarcely regarded, save that it was of a 
burlesque-acrobatic character), and I drew back into the 
shadow. 

“ Now, sir,” whispered Rivett in my ear, “we'll go, if you 
please.” 

“ At once, Sergeant ? and why ?” 

“She recognised you, sir—you see that, I know.” 

“ And what then ?” 
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“ Why, this ; she'll be sendin’ round to see you when she’s 
done, and I don’t want her to see you.” 

Mechanieally I followed him—mechanically stopped when 
he did. He was standing with the innkeeper in a position 
that commanded a view of the wings, and thence directing 
Mr. Sudden’s attention t»> a particular spot there. As I 
looked again towards the stage, I thought once more—though 
I may have been mistaken—that the actress’s glance pursued 
me, but she never paused in the foolery she was enacting. 

“Now, Jem Sudden,” said the detective in a low voice, 
“look there !” 

I saw the innkeeper’s jaw drop, and he turned quite pale. 

“Ts that the man ?” 

“Good bless me! yes, sir.” 

“Right!” said Rivett, and taking his witness by the arm 
he walked him sharply away. Following, I cast one look 
backwards in the direction indicated, and saw standing at 
the stage-side the man whom Muirhead had once pointed out 
to me as the owner of the saucy young actress. 

When I got outside, I found the officer dismissing our 
rustic with scant ceremony, a pill which I did my best to gild 
with a liberal acknowledgement of his services. 

“And now, Mr. Snudden,” said his persecutor, “I've got a 
couple of final directions for you. The first is to get away 
from this at once, and not stop any longer where you may 
be fooled by them as’ll send for and pump you—the second 
is to bear in mind that what’s passed here goes no further. 
Good-night !” 

As we watched the bewildered landlord lumber away down 
the street and disappear, a man came up to us, and touched 
his hat. 

‘** Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “is one of you Mr. Ullathorne ?” 

“No,” said the detective, quickly, and to serve his own 
ends, whatever they were, he did well, for I was quite off my 
guard, 

The man apologised and withdrew, and my astute com- 
panion immediately walked me off. 

“We'll get back to yourrooms,sir,”he said. “ Tillthen,mum !” 

He hailed the first cab that passed us, and we were shortly 
at my lodgings. 
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I knew not what was coming, and felt confused and 
excited. Spirits and water were upon the table, and to these, 
turning up the lamp,'l helped myself with a rather trembling 
hand, and bade the detective do the same. 

He mixed a moderate tumbler for himself, drank it with 
a preoccupied air, and going to the door, carefully locked 
it, and turned to me, standing dim in the shadowy light. 

“ You have a question to ask me, sir ?” he said softly. 

“ By your leave, sergeant. Are yougoing now to give an 
explanation of all this ?” 

“Not to-night, sir. Give me a couple of days, and you 
shall have the whole case in a written report.” 

“Why not to-night ?” 

“JT want time to work it up.” 

* At least tell me this ’—(he bowed his head)—“ why didn’t 
you want Miss—Miss Devon to see me ?” 

“ Because she would gave tried to get out of you, havin’ 
noticed us conflabbin’ about her, if you guessed the truth.” 

“ What truth ?” 

He took a step forward, leaned one hand upon the table, 
and said, looking at me earnestly :— 

“That she was the person as committed the murder.” 

I started to my feet and stared at him as if in doubt of 
his sanity. 

“You are mad!” I cried; “she was tried ‘for it and 
acquitted.” 

He smiled, and, having sprung his mine, took a note-book 
from his pocket, brisk and professional once more. 

“In two days, sir,” he said, “you shall have the proofs. 
In the meantime, here are copies of a couple of letters for 
you to study. Till you hear from me agin, I need scarcely 
tell you that you had best whisper no word of our doin’s to 
mortal ear, and—don’t be at home to Miss Devon.” 

He laid two folded letters upon the table, said good-night 
to me, unlocked the door, and was gone noiselessly before 
I could find word to utter; and for full five minutes I must 
have stood staring after him ere, with a great sigh, | sank 
into a chair, and faced the future. 


(To be continued.) 


























“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 





THE dusk was falling over Hyde Park. Kensington in 
the distance was wrapt in mist ; the great dome of the Albert 
Hall loomed out of the murky atmosphere like,a landmark 
for belated travellers. 

There were placards, whose enormous letters were just 
visible in the gloom, proclaiming a grand concert the next 
evening. One of these attracted a passer-by. 

Not to the profit, however, of the entrepreneur, because 
the passer-by was, on the face of it, not of the kind who 
patronise grand concerts. She—it was a woman— was 
shabbily dressed, with a pitiful attempt at neatness. There 
is no artifice by which poverty can conceal itself when it 
reaches the depth that it had in her case. 

She vaguely read the names of the artistes appearing. 
She had had a voice once, and had sang, but that had been 
in the olden days ; she would sing in the streets now for 
daily bread, only her voice failed her. Weakness, not pride ; 
God knows, all her pride had gone long since ! 

Presently she passed on her way. Had some philanthrop- 
ist, with a fad or a theory inclining that way, presented 
her with a stall for the concert, she would have preferred a 
crust of bread ; so there was no regret in her heart as she 
went. From old experience she could picture the crowding 
audience, the applause, the hush of silence, the singing. But 
her heart was hardened by privation and she had not the 
phantom of a desire to be able to see and hear it all, even 
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once and then die. If she had ever possessed an artisti 
soul, it was dead long ago. 

What;-was that song she sighed rather than hummed 
below_her weak breath as she went on her way? It had a 
touch of ironical suggestiveness that recommended it to her 
cynical mood. Poverty that has known better days gener- 
ally allies itself to cynicism, and therein finds a cloak for 
much of its heartache. 

She stopped her singing with a sigh. Her thoughts had 
gone on in advance of her feet, and she had remembered 
something she never forgot for longer than two minutes ata 
time. 

Not something—someone. Her child. The remembrance 
turned her cynical carelessness to a sudden despair. Despair 
indeed, because she was returning from an errand that had 
been a mockery and a failure. She could have starved alone ; 
but there was her child. 

The lines of her thin face, seen in the lamp-light, grew 
deeper. She was twisting something round one finger of 
her left hand as she went, with more hurried steps now. It 
was a wedding ring. 

It was all she had left of the man who had loved her and 
whom she had loved. Even for the child’s sake she could 
not sell that. 

Yet what else could she do? She knew, only too well, 
that she had not a penny in the world, and that at “home” 
an empty larder stared her in the face. 

There was the “ House,” truly. But that wasa degrada- 
tion not yet reached, she could thank Heaven. A degrada- 
tion only one degree removed from a prison-cell. 

She passed—she was now some miles from the Albert 
Hall—temptation, in the shape of a pawnshop, twice. The 
third time it was too strong for her. She heard a child cry, 
and it sounded like the voice of her own, waiting for her to 
bring it bread. 

‘Lhe street was the lowest of the low. Hardly knowing 
what she did, she drew the ring from her finger. A hulking 
lout, of a class known best to the police—a class that would 
be less predominant if we were less tender-hearted, and made 
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more use of its only terror, the “cat”-——- saw it gleam in the 
gaslight. A sudden cry, a blow, and thief and ring were 
gone beyond hope of pursuit. 

The owner gave that one cry, in whicha world of despair 
lived. Then she crept a few yards, and stopped to lean 
against a doorway. 

“ She’s drunk,” said a brutal voice. 

Then a policeman came up. 

“ Now then,” he said, quietly. He saw the state of affairs 
at a glance. A few broken words from the woman told more 
still. 

He moved the crowd on. It went reluctantly ; but a cry 
at the further end of the street attracted attention, and un- 
consciously aided the Law. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Not drink ; hunger,” was the low reply, and ina few 
words the speaker told of her loss. 

“ You've said good-bye to it, I fear,” said the official, with 
a touch of kindness in his voice. Even policemen have 
hearts. 

He put hie hand in his pocket, shamefacedly, and took it 
out again. It was empty. 

There was a coffee stall a few yards distant. In less than 
a quarter of a minute he had put a cup of steaming coffee 
and a piece of cake into her hand, and was gone without 
waiting to be thanked. 

“T couldn’t do that to every starving woman, but—” he 
was saying to himself. 

The coffee might have been purer, but it was hot; the 
cake showed more regard for quantity than quality, but what 
did that matter? She returned the cup, the stall-keeper 
muttering a gruff thanks, and slipped the cake in her 
pocket. 

It was night, now; dark in the lighted streets, and black 
impenetrability indeed up the dingy street into which she 
turned ten minutes later. 

She stopped for a brief moment at the door of a gloomy 
house that seemed almost tumbling to pieces with age and 
lack of repair. To the very top of this she mounted, by 
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ricketty stairs full of pitfalls for unaccustomed feet. 
Presently the wail of a child broke on her ears. 

I think pain, weariness, poverty, hunger and all were 
forgotten a moment later. Her child’s arms were round her, 
its little lips pressed to her cheek. 

“ Mother!” 

The sweet old word was whispered by those soft little 
lips over and over again. Then at last, as if their owner 
had known all, came the postscript, “I is hungry.” 

It was a needle in the woman’s heart. She had forgotten 
the cake in her pocket. But the tiny hands found it, searching 
merrily, with laughter, whose every note was a misery, an 
agony to one hearer. After this, what was in store for 
them ? 

She put it away from her, absolutely refused to think of 
it, fell asleep, hungry, with her child’s arms about her neck. 

But morning came. There is always the morning to 
come, unluckily, however sweet the night may have been ! 

The light crept in over the city, into that top room in the 
tumbledown house. It woke mother and child from a dream 
of plenty—a dream that neither Socialist, religionist, or 
philanthropist, nor any “’ist ” under Heaven will ever make 
a reality of. 

Hunger again at the gates. The wretched mother crept 
away, kissing her child, to try and forget the misery awhile, 
the misery its hungry face created in her heart. 

Down the stairs into the street. At the very threshold 
she met temptation. 

A baker’s cart, with no one near. 

Think of it, O Christians in a Christian land, richest, 
highest civilised, and most educated—by its own boast ; she 
fell ! 

Cannot one fancy the wailing that went up, because ? 
Virtue, that has never sinned, uplifts her hands to Heaven 
when hearing it. 

Smug hypocrisy repeats some cant phrase, long familiar, 
and goes on its way with a sickly smile, as one who could 
say “I never did so.” She fell. She stole a loaf for her 
child. 
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A policeman stood by her side’! 

It was all over in a few moments. She was in arrest, 
charged, and stood—a thief—in prison. She had broken, not 
one of the commandments, but that which was immeasurably 
worse—the Law of the Land! If all the breakers of that 
commandment could be indicted, there.would be more rich 
and religious in the dock than poor and ignorant, any day ! 

The prisoner had but two words to say— 

* My child.” 

A poor sort of plea, thought the magistrate. He had 
children of his own, but he didn’t steal for them. He 
worked for them. 

But Chance was kind—kinder than the Law, kinder even 
than Providence seemed to be—and sent a friend in need in 
the person of that policeman who had given her a cup of 
coffee the night before. His evidence, tendered, was 
received reluctantly, because the magistrate thought—with 
three or four louts who had stolen without any excuse under 
the sun than laziness and disinclination to work awaiting 
him—this case was one to make example of ! 

Conclusion : case dismissed, with a caution ; not sufficient 
evidence. 

The prisoner crept home—to her garret—her “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” She spent the rest of that day in a dream, 
The baker, magnanimous ‘man, gave her the loaf, and would 
have accompanied it with a coin, only his wife, who was 
very good, and went to church thrice a week, happened 
to be at home that morning. 

The evening came. Crowds streamed into that great hall, 
at the gates of which the woman, in her miserable “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” striving to forget the taint of the prison and 
the stigma of theft, had stood. They went to hear a can 
tatrice sing within it the very song that woman had sighed 
without its gates. 

It—the song—moved them to tears. Not a tear fell 
for the starving woman in her garret. The cantatrice made 
a grand commercial speculation out of the voice given 
her for the good of the world, and put in her capacious 
pocket gold for every note of music that fell from her lips. 
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The gift made hers by One for the good of the world. 
Not for the benefit of one person only ; not for the accumu- 
lation of gold, and yet more and more gold—so much money 
—so much song. 

And the woman in her garret. crooned the same old 
song to lull her hungry child to sleep! I wonder if the 
angels ever looked down upon a more grotesque contrast ? 

If—I merely say */—His gift were put to His uses, 
say, once out of every twelve times, what a popular glory 
would weave itself about the brows of the owner of that 
gift! There would be no need, then, to refuse to sing if 
there happened to be a few paltry pounds too little in the 
treasury ! 

But up the stairs of that tumbledown house, when it was 
dusk, there came one, of no wealth, belonging to no sect or 
religious faction, wearing no hypocritical cant on his lips— 
came one who had seen her that morning in the prison-dock, 
charged with theft, and who did not think any the worse of 
her therefor. 

“ Who is it, mother ?” 

The child had seen him first. The stranger put up a 
warning hand. 

“T haven’t come to preach, but to help,” he said, quietly. 

“But I—” 

“1 know all,” was the simple reply ; “I am too poor to do 
more than help.” 

This was as near sarcasm as he ever went. Was it any 
wonder that the woman should fall at his feet, and kiss them 
in her gratitude ? 

A piece of folly on his part? Undoubtedly ; because he 
did not trouble to find out if she went to church or chapel, 
if she lived a good life, if she drank, if she paid her rent, if 
she believed in Heaven, if she— 

Well; neither did his Master. 

















MY LANDLADY’S STORY. 


By H. DE BURGH DALY, 





“ HE was just the curiousest gentleman I ever met with, 
sir,” said my landlady. ‘“ When he first came to look at 
these rooms, I was sore put to it for a living, for the rooms, 
you see, had been empty near two months, and my last 
lodger had left owing me money, though glad I was to be 
rid of him—an idle fellow as ever was, and for ever bringing 
others like himself to drink,’ play cards, and sing till the 
neighbours complained, as well they might. Well, Mr. 
Roberts he comes, and says very short, ‘I hear as you have 
lodgings to let.’ ‘I have, sir,’ says I. He steps in, snuffs 
all round as if scenting the plague, pokes™his walking-stick 
into the cupboards, and rattling the register of the stove. 
I didn’t like the looks of him at all, he was snappish in his 
manners, and I didn’t believe for a moment he meant taking 
the rooms. All at once, he says, quite suddenly, ‘ What do 
you want for ’em—I mean this room and the next?’ I 
named the price with a heart beating with fear and hope- 
fulness, for my rent was overdue, and my daughter only 
just recovering from congestion of the lungs, and ordered no 
end of fal-lals by the doctor. Mr. Roberts, he turns round 
sharp and says, ‘Is that a fair price ? Mind, I’m not to be 
done,’ and he looks so fierce that my breath was almost took 
away. But my back was up, and I says as fierce as him, 
‘Sir, if you don’t like it, you can leave it. J never asked 
you to take my lodgings, but as I’m only a poor widow with 
a sick daughter, 1 suppose you think you can say what you 
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like. Then, being weak and half worn out with night 
watching, I burst out crying. At that Mr. Roberts looks 
quite frightened (as I could see when I took my apron from 
my eyes). ‘ Ma’am,’ he says very gently, ‘I think I ought to 
beg your pardon. If you willallow me, I will take your rooms 
at the price you have named, and I hope you will forgive me 
for having caused you pain.’ Well, sir, this was a great 
weight off my mind, for the landlord was pressing me, and 
I didn’t knuw where to turn for a penny. So I agreed, 
though still put out by his rude manners. Mr. Roberts 
came into the rooms at once, and in the evening a neighbour 
dropped in to see me, and I told her what had happened. 
‘And references, Mary Anne,’ says she—of course you've 
got references.’ This made me feel rather queer, for I had 
been so glad to let my rooms, and so flustered by Mr. Roberts, 
that I had forgotten to ask for references. ‘Depend upon 
it, Mary Anne,’ says my neighbour, ‘ he’s one of that Long 
Firm you read of in the papers, who only want your rooms 
for an address, and I expect,’ she says, ‘you may whistle 
for your money, my poor Mary Anne.’ At this moment 
there comes a knock at the door of my little sitting-room 
where we were talking. I opened it, and there stood Mr. 
Roberts with some letters in his hand, and his hat on. 
‘I suppose you have a latch-key,’ he said gruffly. ‘ You 
had better give it me as I may not be in till late. My 
neighbour nudged me not to give it him, but I didn’t dare 
refuse, so I handed him the key and he went. ‘ Well, you 
are a poor-spirited creature, Mary Anne,’ says she, ‘to be 
rode over roughshod like that. Why didn’t you ask him 
there and then for references ?’ I felt rather foolish, I own, 
sir; but before I could answer, Mr. Roberts comes to the 
door again, gives me a letter and says, ‘ Forgot to give you 
this ’—then goes out of the house banging the door very 
hard. ‘JZ wouldn’t have a lodger who banged the door like 
that,’ says my neighbour, ‘not even if he had references, 
which this Long Firm one hasn't.’ I opened the letter—it 
was only a few words signed by Mr. Roberts, saying he 
preferred paying in advance, and enclosing a ten pound note 
xor which he requested a stamped receipt. As I took the 
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crisp piece of paper in my hand I leant back in my chair, 
and cried. Yes, that I did, sir, for it meant not only that 
I could face the landlord ; but, perhaps, health and strength 
for my child. 

“ Well, sir, Mr. Roberts was a quiet lodger, and gave little 
trouble. He had not what you might call settled habits. 
Sometimes he would stay at home writing all day, and far 
into the night—and sometimes go out of an evening and not 
come back for a day or two, and then he would look tired 
and miserable. At times there was a kind of heart-broken 
look in his face which shocked me, but I never dare ask 
him questions. He never drank anything stronger than 
water, except tea, of which I think he took too much ; but 
although those goings out at nights at first made me uneasy, 
I got used to them, for I thought such a temperate gentle- 
man couldn’t be very bad. Of course the neighbours would 
talk, but I let °em have their say, and took no notice. One 
of them (the same as said he belonged to the Long Firm), 
afterwards said she thought he was a burglar, like that 
Peace, who was quiet and respectable during the day, and 
spent his nights robbing houses. One day—not long after 
Mr. Roberts first came to me—while I was out shopping 
a box came for him. The girl told me of it, and my 
daughter Matilda, who was still weakly, had seen from the 
sofa where she was lying a cart drive up, and the man 
carry the box to Mr. Roberts’ sitting-room. Matilda was 
telling me this when Mr. Roberts’ bell rang, and I went to 
answer it myself, as I generally did when not too busy in 
the kitchen. When I went in, Mr. Roberts was at the fire- 
place poking the fire. ‘ Mrs. Clutterbuck,’ says he, without 
turning round, ‘an aunt of mine in the country has sent me 
up some kickshaws, jellies, and things, which I never touch. 
Perhaps, you can make use of them. At any rate, take 
them away, and don’t let me see them again ’—then he 
turned round and waved at the table. ‘Am I to take ’em 
all away, sir?’ I asked. ‘ Yes, and have the table cleared 
quickly, I want to write.’ And without another word he 
went off into his bedroom, banging the door, which was 
a trick of his. Me and the girl took the things downstairs, 
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and, would you believe it, there was jellies and arrowroot, 
and other things, besides half a dozen of port wine. ‘Just 
the very things the doctor said you ought to have, my dear,’ 
says I to Matilda, and told her all about it. ‘From an aunt 
in the country, did he say, mother?’ says my daughter. 
‘Then, I suppose, I must have been mistaken, for I thought 
I saw Fortnum and Mason written on the cart.’ When I 
tried to thank Mr. Roberts afterwards he cut me so short, 
and looked so angry that I daren’t go on. My Matilda 
began to get well quickly now, and the Doctor said if she 
could only get away to the seaside for a month she would be 
quite cured. I sighed, for I felt that couldn’t be done. 
Mr. Roberts gave me a shock about that time, by coming 
down one morning with a carpet bag in his hand. ‘ Mrs. 
Clutterbuck,’ says he, ‘I’m going away.’ ‘Going away sir ?’ 
I says, and I felt ready to drop, for quiet lodgers who 
pay their rent regular, are few and far between. 

“*On business, for a month or six weeks—perhaps more, 
perhaps less,’ says he. ‘ You will keep my rooms for me, 
and see that no one interferes with my papers. If you want 
to write to me, here’s an address—‘ Good-day ’—and before 
I could get over my surprise he was half way down the road 
leading to the station. I opened the envelope he had left, 
and found the address of some City lawyers, and an order 
on a bank for six weeks rent. I was still feeling flustered, 
when there was a ring at the bell, and I found our Vicar 
outside on the door-step. ‘Good morning, Mrs. Clutterbuck,’ 
he says, coming in and sitting down. ‘Dr. Black has been 
talking to me‘about your daughter, and it fortunately happens 
that I have this morning received from a friend an order of 
admission to a Convalescent Home at Bournemouth, where 
she can go fora few weeks, if you approve. She will be well 
taken care of there, and her travelling expenses will be paid. 
Dr. Black says it will do her all the good in the world. Do 
you accept?’ ‘With a grateful heart, sir,’ says I, nearly 
crying, ‘It will be a sore trial parting from my darling, but 
God’s will be done.’ ‘I suppose you couldn’t spare the time 
to go to Bournemouth with her for a few days?’ says the 
Vicar. I hadn’t thought of that, but Mr. Roberts’ going away 
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left me free, so go I did, leaving a neighbour to take care of 
the house. I wrote to Mr. Roberts, telling him I was going 
away for a bit, but that whenever he wanted to come back 
I would be ready. When I got to Bonrnemouth and saw 
Matilda comfortably settled at the Home, I was going to 
look for a quiet lodging somewhere near, but it seemed the 
Vicar had written about me, and the Lady Superintendent 
said she could’give me a bed for the night. The next day 
she told me that the housekeeper at the Home had need of a 
holiday, and' that if I cared to stay and take her duties for a 
few, weeks, I might do so. So I stayed, and, my work not 
being very heavy, I was able to see a good deal of my dear 
daughter. We stayed a month, and I brought her back here 
quite well. All this time I heard nothing from Mr. Roberts, 
and was beginning to wonder whether I hadn’t better go and 
see the London lawyer—but I knew he wouldn’t like it. It 
was not much over a week after we came back from Bourne- 
mouth, when, late one evening, just as Matty and I were 
thinking of going to bed, a cab drove up and stopped at the 
house. I went to the door,and a young man gave me a 
note. It was from the house surgeon of one of the great 
Loudon hospitals, and said Mr. Roberts was in the accident 
ward there, and wished to see me. ‘ You must come at 
once, if you want to see him alive,’ said the note, which 
was very short; ‘the cab which takes this will wait for you.’ 
Off I went :on the instant, as you may suppose, praying 
earnestly that I might be allowed to see him once more. See 
him I did, but not alive, for he died only a quarter of an 
hour before I reached the hospital. ‘ How did it happen ?’ 
I asked the young surgeon, who was very k.nd. ‘I have 
heard,’ he said, ‘that he was knocked down by a cab in 
trying to save a drunken woman who had fallen into the 
street. He did save her, but lost his own life in doing so.’ 
‘What was'he doing in the streets that time of night?’ I 
asked. ‘Don’t you know ?’ said the house surgeon, staring 
at me. ‘1 thought you were afriend of his. John Roberts 
was known far and wide for his efforts on behalf of ‘ un- 
fortunates.’ He spent the greater part of his time in 
visiting the worst places in London, and has reclaimed far 
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more sinners than any professional ‘slummer’ I know. He 
sacrificed first his fortune, then his health, and, finally, his 
life, in what he believed to be the best of causes.’ ‘Thank 
God that there are such men,’ said the Vicar, who had also 
been sent for, reaching the hospital a few minutes after me. 
‘For they are His Saints on earth, though the world knows 
them no more than it knew Him.’ ‘And you knew this of 
Mr. Roberts, sir,’ says I, surprised. ‘Yes, Mrs. Clutterback, 
and a good deal more than this.’ 

The Vicar and I went back in a cab together. ‘ Do you 
remember, Mrs. Clutterbuck,’ he says, ‘just before Mr. 
Roberts became your lodger, telling me your troubles? 
Well, I couldn’t help you myself, but I happened to 
mention the matter to Mr. Roberts—he didn’t say anything, 
but only two days after I found he was your lodger. And 
do you remember the man at the level crossing being killed, 
and leaving a wife and three young children?’ ‘Very 
well, indeed, sir,’ says I. ‘Ieven made bold to speak of it 
to Mr. Roberts—but he didn’t answer—only looked un- 
comfortable as he always did when he was vexed, and if 
it hadn’t been for that beautiful article in the newspaper, 
and the subscription list, the poor widow and children 
wouldn’t be in the comfortable cottage they are, rent free, 
and with 6s. 'a-week.’ ‘And who do you think wrote the 
newspaper article and gave the largest subscription ?’ asked 
the Vicar. ‘Not Mr. Roberts!’ I cried, a sudden thought 
striking me. ‘Mr. Roberts and no other—and now that 
we are talking about him, I will tell you what I could not 
have told you if he had been still alive—that it was Mr. 
Roberts who obtained your daughter’s admission to the 
Convalescent Home, and that it was to allow you to go with 
your daughter that he left your house on the pretence of 
business.” ‘And his poor aunt, sir,’ I sobbed, ‘What will 
she think when she hears the sad news ?’ 

‘His aunt!’ says the Vicar, looking puzzled. ‘He had 
no aunt.’ 

Then I told him about the jellies and the port wine. 

The Vicar smiled very sadly. ‘I am afraid our dear 
friend told you what might be considered a falsehood, Mrs. 
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Clutterbuck; but I think that it is one which He who 
recommended the widow and fatherless to His followers 
will pardon.’ 

“Tn his will Mr. Roberts left me £100, as a mark, the will 
said, ‘of his sincere respect, and of his regret for having, at 
one time, given me pain by a hasty word.’ The rest of his 
property—which was not large—most of it having been spent 
upon the London poor and sorrowing during his life, was 
left for the benefit of those for whom he had worked and 
died. The money was not left tolarge charitable institutions, 
but to personal friends, who had worked with him, and who 
could be trusted to use it as he would have done himself. 

“Tt is ten years now since he died, but Matty and I our- 
selves take care of his grave, and when the flowers over it 
are neglected, it will be a sign that flowers or weeds are 
growing over both Matty and me.” 





ON A STONE, 








Erected to an unknown murdered Sailor, near the rim of the “ Devil's 
Punch Bowl,” Surrey. 





Here it gleameth, white and still, 
In the bosom of the hill, 
Lonely—lonely, 
And the shadow of each cloud 
Falleth like a dead man’s shroud 
On IT of all things only. 


High from out the heathy vast, 
The swift road, that comes wheeling past, 
With silver belteth 
The great arena’s purple rim ; 
While downwards, very sweet and dim, 
The flowing vista melteth. 


And here it standeth up alone, 
Where stood, perchance, that sad “ unknown,” 
Who, homeward faring, 
Felt all his world about him fly 
In jagged flash of heath and sky, 
And moaned, and died despairing. 


Oh, nameless soul! what destiny 
Of evil so misguided thee 
That, walking weary, 
Thy homeward-trudging feet should press 
Into that valley's loveliness, 
With hushed foreboding eerie. 


Was thy poor heart so full—so full, 
That all that tremulous quick lull 
In Nature’s breathing 
Could strike no warning down and down— 
No shadow of the Cypress-crown, 
That Death for thee was wreathing ? 


And was the last thought in thy mind 
A tender one of kith and kind ?— 
Or did you dally 
With dreams of how thy Nance would fly 
To greet her sailor, by-and-by, 
In such another valley ? 
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An idle guess—and yet it lies, 
A vivid picture to my eyes, 
Of Fancy’s doing ;— 
How sorrowful it is, and still— 
No voice from all the darkening hill, 
And the long road upwards going. 


And so—Ah, me! the end of all— 
The lonely dusk—the smothered call, 
Through evening chillness— 
The sudden shape against the sky— 
The rush, the stab, the choking cry, 
The gasp—the horrid stillness. 
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The end of all ?—not quite ; there came 
A certain sequel one could name 
; Of villains sharing 
Three chains upon a gallows-tree, 
Where long the crows fed greedily, 
With rip of beak and tearing. 


Now they are gone ; a gentler age 
Turns sickened from that older page 
Of vengeance gory— 
But all who list may study still, 
There on that quiet Surrey hill, 
The piteous little story. 


And did she learn the truth ?—“ unknewn,” 
Alas! is writ upon the stone, 
And we may fancy 
What tales we like of love and trust— 
A century of blinding dust 
Lies over him—and Nancy. 
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IT is admitted by most people that women are, on the whole, 
more hardly treated by the world at large than are men. 
Although no advocate for the rights of women as they are 
expounded by platform orators, I share this opinion in the 
abstract ; but when it comes to a discussion of particulars, I 
often find myself out of sympathy with would-be champions 
of our sex. Let me try and show what is the particular 
grievance of which I, as a woman, have tocomplain. I make 
no apology for being egotistical—there are times when 
egotism is a form of modesty, and this I hold to be one. 

In the first place let me say that I have arrived at a time 
of life when it is customary for an unmarried female to be 
branded with the title of “old maid.” I say branded, not 
because I have any particular objection to be so designated, 
but because the appellation is universally conferred and 
accepted (or repudiated as the case may be) as a term of 
reproach. Popular opinion relegates “old maids” as a class 
to a world of their own—a world peopled largely with cats 
and canaries, and where enjoyment takes the form of tea 
andscandal. This atrocious libel upon the class to which I 
belong is of long standing and is sedulously propagated by 
novelists and even by poets. For one elderly and amiable 
spinster you meet in the modern novel, you will make the ac_ 
quaintance of twenty old maids who are represented as “soured 
by disappointment” and who revenge themselves for the 
decay of their virgin charms by proving the increased vitality 
of their tongues. The people who are most violent in their 
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dislike of old maids are also the most illogical. “It certainly 
is not her fault she never married,” they say viciously of 
some unfortunate single lady, meaning clearly that she has 
tried her best to secure that much-coveted prize, a husband ! 
Yet her failure inspires no pity—she is reproached for being 
an old maid, and sneered at if she has done anything to 
avoid the reproach. Questionable justice surely! That an 
elderly lady is a spinster is due to “disappointments” is a 
recognised canon of popular faith, and I cannot help think- 
ing that the idea must have originated with some conceited 
old bachelor. It was certainly a bachelor poet who, when 
he wished to express rage and disappointment in its intensest 
form, referred to the feelings of ancient ladies when denied 
a kiss, and who wrote disrespectfully of scornful virgins who 
their charms survive. But alas! it is not only men 
who say unkind things of us poor “old maids.” Young 
ladies, married and unmarried, are especially severe. I 
have lived long enough in the world to have heard myself 
characterised slightingly as only an “old maid” by a 
sprightly young lady, and in after years to have received the 
speaker into the ranks of the sisterhood she had formerly 
held in scorn. It is a proof of the unequal justice meted out 
to men and women that our contemporaries in the opposite 
sex are spared the contumely which is so lavishly bestowed 
upon us. To be an “old bachelor” is no reproach—a “ jolly 
old bachelor” is a common expression, and a favourite 
character in fiction. Now, although my feminine delicacy 
would revolt against being termed a “jolly old maid,” I could 
wish that it were customary to couple some adjective as 
kindly as jolly with the much-despised term “old maid.” 
But it is no¢ customary. We are severally described both in 
speech and writing as skitish, girlish, and gushing by one 
class, and by another as spiteful, venomous, or scandal-loving. 
Little that is kindly is said of us, and that little is half- 
contemptuous. Every class has its own inherent faults, 
foibles, and even vices, and my own class, on behalf of 
which I here take up the cudgels, is no exception. But it 
is a crime to brand a class with the faults or shortcom- 
ings of individual members, and that is what the world at 
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large has done with us. We have our black sheep like 
other flocks ; but, believe me, dear novelist, under whose 
lash we writhe—sweet poet who stabs us in a song—believe 
me, I say, we love these black sheep no more than you do. 
Look around you, constitute yourselves a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the condition and conduct of “old maids,” 
and then paint us as you find us. We do not fear the result. 
You preach the unselfishness of woman, her powers of self- 
abnegation, you extol to the skies—the poet never wearies of 
rhapsodising anent her “ golden hair,” her “sunny glances,” 
but—when the hair is streaked with grey, and the once 
bright eyes show a faded light, have our virtues, the virtues 
of us “old maids” which shone so brilliantly while we were 
young and fair, have they vanished with our youth and 
beauty? I would fain hope not, but judge for youselves, 
look and see. The milk of human kindness is not so easily 
curdled as you believe—even by the “disappointments” 
which are made to accuunt for “old-maidism,” and you may, 
if you look deep enough, find many a springing fountain 
thereof, pure and fresh asin early youth, even in the desert 
regions which surround all that remains of an old maid’s 
heart. 














THE GIRL WHO WANTED TO BE 
MARRIED. 


By E. 8. VYNNE. 





*“ Wuy do you look so scandalised aunt? Don’t novelists and 
satirists and everyone—don’t all men and most women insist 
that marriage is and ought to be a woman’s one and only 
ambition ?” 

“Yes, and if you had only been like other girls, and 
thought of marriage as a matter of course, it would have 
been all right ; but to hear you, after railing so often and so 
long against domestic life, declare in that cold-blooded tone 
that you want to be married is shocking—electrifying.” 

The two ladies had just left the dinner table, and were 
sitting at the open drawing-room window, looking on to the 
verandah. Sallie Jaynes had arrived some two hours before, 
on a long visit to her aunt, Miss Alden, a very young and 
delightful o:d maid, who lived with her father in a little 
house on the banks of the Thames. 

“ Let me define the position,” said Sallie, ina quiet matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘“ You know how, ever since I have been grown 
up, I have led an independent, wandering, semi-detached 
sort of life abroad. I liked it. I enjoyed taking charge of 
nervous elderly ladies on their travels, or acting as super- 
cargo to an exportation of riotsome children going out to 
their people in America. I liked the action and the change, 
and the responsibility of leading an expedition I gloried in, 
feeling other people depending on me, and knowing I was 
free, and self-reliant and able to take care of myself.” 
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“And after taking the trouble to cultivate these insane 
ideas, how did you come to change your mind ?” 
“That is just what I can’t tell you, but somehow my mind 
is changed. I think it was the effect of my journey home 
from Athens with a married friend and her husband. At 
first, from mere force of habit, I kept telling her and him 
to “Sit down here dears, while I get the tickets,” or de- 
manding their keys, that I might start off to the Custom 
House alone, and playing leader and protector to both of 
them; but he protested, so I gave in, letting him take the 
lead, and have the responsibility ; and do you know, aunt, I 
found it so pleasant not to be chief. It struck me for the 

first time that it must be quite nice to be married.” 

“Then your idea of a husband is some one to take the 
railway tickets and look after the luggage ?” 

“That does not quite express what I mean ; but, auntie, 
you know when you drive to Taplow to meet your father, 
and Paquita is fresh and almost pulls your shoulders out of 
joint, you enjoy driving, you find it glorious exercise, but 
when your father appears you move down the seat, and 
surrender the reins; you lean back on the cushions, and 
begin to enjoy not driving. Well, that is what I feel!” 

“ You want to give up the reins ?” 

“Yes, that expresses it—to give up the reins—not to be 
responsible for anything, even myself, any more. I have 
enjoyed my freedom, I have enjoyed having my own way 
long enough. I am tired of freedom. I don’t ever want to 
have my own way again. In short—I want to be married. 
You say all girls do. Well, I can answer for one. What 
sort of a chance do you think I have ? ” 

“Tt is a pity you did not feel this way sooner.” 

“Why, you don’t think it is too late, do you?” asked 
Sallie gravely. I am only twenty-four, and I shall be a 
novelty here. Iam tolerably good-looking, am I not? and 
I have a little money now, not enough to count as a special 
attraction, but enough to make murriage with a poor man 
possible.” 

“Then you are not ambitious? You don’t wanta brilliant 
match ?” 
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“Certainly not. I should place brilliancy—‘ matchical ’ 
brilliancy last in the list of any man’s attractions.” 

“What do you want then ?” 

“ Some one to ‘ Love, honour, and obey,’ especially obey.” 

“ Well, dear, I will do my best for you. I always wanted 
to see you married.” 

“T know you did, that is the reason I accepted your 
invitation now, and it is also the reason I never accepted any 
invitation of yours before. And now, not to lose any time, 
whom have you that are ‘marriageable’ in the neighbour- 
hood at present ?” 

“Let me see,” said Miss Rivers reflectively, “there is the 
curate, Mr. Sutton.” 

“We will leave him out of the list, please. How about 
the two who are here to-night ?” 

“They will not do,” said Miss Rivers promptly. 

“ What is amiss with Mr. Tramore ?” 

“You could not marry him, my dear,” said Miss Rivers 
gravely. “ He is an actor.” 

“ What has that to do with it ?” 

“Tt would not be nice at all,Sallie. No one who is not an 
actress ought to marry an actor. How would you like to see 
your husband making love to other women on the stage, and 
to know that other women, women not on the stage I mean, 
were being—nonsensical about him, writing him notes, and 
sending him flowers; for they do, Sallie, very many women. 
Ladies, as to position, really do that sort of thing in 
London.” 

Sallie laughed softly (she had a very musical heart-whole 
laugh), and answered— 

“Why not, if it amused them it would not hurt me. | 
have not a particle of jealousy in my composition. I should 
be no more jealous of the people my husband met, pro- 
fessionally, if he were an actor, than I should be of the 
ledger and the cash-box if I married a banker ?” 

“ But Mr. Tramore would not do ; he’s—he’s—” 

“He is a remarkably nice-looking fellow, aunt, and you 
ought to be ashamed to insinuate libels against your own 
guests—he is a gentleman, or he would not be here .” 
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“Oh, yes, of course, certainly; and my father is very 
fond of him. But he is—he has the name of being a little— 
wild.” 

“Oh!” Sallie gave a long exclamation of regret. “I 
might have known it,” she said. “If ever one meets a man 
who is pleasant to look at and pleasant to listen to, he is sure 
to be ‘a little wild.’ Well, what of Mr. Cameron ?” 

“He would never do,” said Miss Rivers, with more 
decision than ever. 

“Why? Is he ‘a little wild’ too? He does not look it.” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Miss Rivers contemptuously, “ he is 
some sort of a methodist.” 

“T see,” said Sallie, reflectively. “ Mr. Tramore won’t do, 
because he is ‘ wild,’ and Mr. Cameron because he is not—” 

She stopped suddenly. A step was heard on the gravel 
outside, then on the verandah, and the next moment Mr, 
Tramore appeared at the window. 

“T couldn’t bear it any longer, Miss Rivers,” he began 
incoherently—“at least, I enjoyed your conversation im- 
mensely. But the burden on my conscience grew in pro- 
portion to the amount I heard, so I was obliged to come and 
confess.” 

“Do you mean you have heard what we were talking 
about ?” asked Sallie. She did not appear nonplussed or 
angry, but spoke as calmly as if they had been discussing 
strawberries and cream. 

“Every word. Mr. Rivers was obliged to leave us, and I 
was outside smoking.” 

“Did Mr. Cameron hear ?” asked Miss Rivers anxiously. 

“Oh, Cameron went to meet Mr. Rivers.” 

“You ought not to have listened,” said Miss Rivers angrily. 
She could give*her attention to Tramore’s misdoing when 
she was satisfied Mr. Cameron had not shared it. 

“Of course not. I knew it was shameful of me all the 
while ; but, really, you were saying very interesting things, 
you know.” 

“Tf you heard anything of yourself that you did not like, 
it is your own fault.” 


“Oh! I don’t bear any milice. It may do me good.” He 
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spoke very soberly, but there was a mischievous gleam in 
his grey eyes, and a suspicious twitch about the corners of 
his little dark moustache. He certainly was “pleasant to 
look at” as he stood before them—a faint odour of the cigar 
he had been smoking just suggesting itself. He was a 
middle-sized man, with a graceful, easy figure, indicating 
activity, health and good spirits; his face was brown, and 
his hair browner, with an irrepressible wave in it; his 
moustache turned up at the corners with a cheerful little 
twist ; there was a sort of unobjectionable impudence about 
him such as we tolerate in a well-bred schoolboy, because 
we know it is only the consequence of animal spirits and 
belief in his neighbour’s goodheartedness, 

“There is nothing to be said, I suppose,” said Miss Rivers 
severely, “except that we'will try to forget that you have 
heard us.” 

“Why should you forget? I shall not. I thought Miss 
Jaynes’ desire natural and laudable, and you must have 
thought so too, for you agreed to help her. That was quite 
right of you, and I want to help too.” 

*]T suppose we have laid ourselves open to a little banter,” 
said Miss Rivers, with an embarrassed laugh. 

“T am quite serious, I really think I could be useful to 
you. Since you insist that I am out of the running, why not 
enlist my services ?” 

“We had better change the subject.” 

“ Ah, I see,” he said with mock gaiety ; “you won't trust 
me, because I am ‘ wild.’” 

“Yes—on consideration we will,” said Sallie coolly. 
“ Aunt, I accept him as an ally. You have heard the project, 
Mr. Tramore ; you may consider yourself on the executive 
committee. Is it a compact? Shall we shake hands 
on it?” 

He walked forward slowly, looking for the first time as 
if his apology had been made in earnest. He took her hand 
respectfully and gratefully. 

Just at that moment Mr. Rivers and Mr. Cameron 
returned, and presently Sallie crossed to the other end of the 
room, where Miss Rivers had seated herself. 
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“Oh, my dear Sallie,” she said under her breath, “ how 
could you say that?” 

“T would have said anything rather than let him see how 
ashamed I felt.” 

“There would have been nothing wrong in what we said 
if it hadn’t been overheard. Why need he have told us that 
he did hear it ?” 

“To enjoy our confusion, of course, in revenge for what 
you said of him; but I’d rather he had heard us than the 
other.” 

Some three weeks later Miss Rivers, Miss Jaynes, and 
Mr. Tramore were walking together beside the river. It was 
Sunday evening, the only time just now when Mr. Tramore 
had any leisure, as the rehearsal of a new piece occupied al 
his mornings. 

“T have been a very inefficient auxiliary lately,” he was 
saying, “but I couldn’t help it. You have no idea how hard 
I have been working. I shall have time to breathe after 
Monday, thank goodness.” 

“Ts it such very hard work ?” asked Sallie. “The general 
idea is that an actor’s life is a sort of Carnival of Richmond 
dinners and dissipation, with flashes and floods of genius 
at night, and languid ease all the rest of the time— with 
perhaps an occasional glance at one’s lines between whiles 
—say when dressing for dinner.” 

“'That may be the case with geniuses, for I know nothing 
about them,” said Tramore, “ but I can assure you most of us 
work very hard. I have to.” 

“T shall bring Miss Jaynes to see the new piece,” said Miss 
Rivers. 

“Oh, pray don’t,” he said with energy. 

“ But I want to go,” said Sallie. “I have never seen any- 
one I knew on the stage before. It would be so interesting 
to go to the theatre and know one of the performers.” 

“T couldn’t ‘perform’ if you were there, I should be 
nervous. I’m not quite sure what nervousness is, because I 
never yet suffered from it, but I should then, I know. Don’t 
hring her, Miss Rivers—come yourself. I like to know 
that you are in front, but send Miss Jaynes to the Lyceum.” 
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“ And why ?” asked Sallie. 

“ Because you would look at us all as you did at poor 
Dean when he tried to amuse us by reading Burns aloud. 
You looked as if you were grateful to him for making 
himself ridiculous to please other people, but found the 
exhibition too painful to enjoy it.” 

“ That was because he read so badly.” 

“You would not care for our piece. There is not a lofty 
or exalted sentiment in it. From beginning to end it is 
pure nonsense, very good sort of nonsense, mind, really 
witty some of it: but I fancy you think it rather a poor 
sort of thing to spend one’s life in being merely amusing.” 

“Pray don’t, don’t think so of me any more,” said Sallie. 
“T think it is almost the best work in the world to make 
people laugh. I like to sit and laugh the entire evening at 
the theatre; there is plenty of tragedy outside it. If one 
wants to be sad, it is easy to take up a newspaper, or think 
for ten minutes. We should be grateful to the people who 
make us laugh.” 

“You mean that, really ?” 

“Yes, indeed. To sum up my sentiments in a platitnde, 
after Mr. Cameron’s style, ‘Time teaches us wisdom. Life 
teaches us tragedy—liveliness is’—well, ‘A thing to thank 
God on.’” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so; but now I want to know 
how the project goes on.” (Mr. Tramore made a point of 
always alluding to the project during his visits—perhaps, 
because it was the reason of a very delightful intimacy with 
the ladies—perhaps, because he wanted to force Sallie to 
disavow it). 

Sallie only laughed, and he continued— 

“Last time I saw you, things looked very promising. 
Don’t you think Ned Drayton a very fine fellow ?” 

“Yes; but he did not think so well of me.” 

“He seemed to think all the world of you when I saw 
him.” 

“Perhaps ; but we have not seen him since.” 

“ Dean then ? the day after I brought him down here, he 
could talk of nothing but you.” 
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“We saw him several times, and I was beginning to 
wonder 'if I could endure life with a husband who read 
extracts from Burns, but he saved me the trouble of 
deciding.” 

“The fact is,” interrupted Miss Rivers, “she is like 
Beatrice. ‘She mocks all her wooers out of countenance.’ 
I expect she offended them.” 

“Worse than Beatrice,” ‘said Mr. Tramore, “for she 
listens to them in a cold, analytical style as if she were 
looking through them to see how their minds were made, 
and were sceptical as to their having any. She is more 
likely to have frightened them.” 

“T don’t know about Mr. Drayton,” said Sallie, reflec- 
tively ; “ but I thought I was getting on quite prettily with 
Mr. Dean, considering that I am only a beginner ; we parted 
very good friends one evening ; but next time we met he 
certainly seemed offended.” 

“Tt isa pity,” said Tramore gravely. “I hope your two 
nominees are more of a success, Miss Rivers.” 

“T had rather Mr. Sutton’s name were left out of the 
list,” said Sallie emphatically. 

“Why? He isa capital fellow, and a splendid cricketer.” 

“You don’t understand. It is all very well to talk non- 
sense, but—I have a great respect for clergymen.” 

“T should have thought that a”reason for keeping him on 
the list,” said Tramore soberly. ‘Then there is no one but 
poor Sutton left ?” 

“ This is getting too horrible,” said Miss Rivers. ‘ Looked 
at broadly, we are only a little franker than our neighbours 
in our effort te make a selection ; but if you narrow the 
thing down to three conspirators trying to entrap one unhappy 
man, it sounds appalling.” 

Just then Mr. Rivers joined them, and they turned 
towards the house, Mr. and Miss Rivers a step or two in 
advance. 

Tramore, who never alluded to the project when he and 
Sallie were alone, walked on silently for some time, and then 
said— 

“Miss Rivers tolerates me. She is very charitable, she 
just manages to forgive my being ‘ wild.’ ” 
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“ More easily than she forgives Mr. Cameron for not being 
wild. What do you think of him ?” 

“T don’t often see him. We don’t mix well.” 

“T could wish we saw less of him,” said Sallie. 

There was again silence for some minutes, then Tramore, 
said suddenly— 

“ Miss Jaynes, I want to say something.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“T don’t quite know, I am speaking on impulse, and have 
not my ideas arranged. I think it is a protest.” 

“ Let me hear it.” 

“When I was at school, if ten of us were in mischief 
I was always the one who got into trouble for it. If there 
was a commotion I was always expected to be in it. All the 
masters looked grave over me, and gave me special lectures, 
and yet, I always took home an honestly good report.” 

“Yes?” Sallie wondered what was coming. 

“Tt is just the same now; people look grave over me and 
tolerate me. I have no reputation, and people behave to me 
with a sort of indifferent charity, as if they never expected 
me to have any, and on the whole prefer me without. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“Tam afraid Ido. Are you blaming me ?” 

“No; but I protest against such a judgment. I never 
cared before, but somehow lately it has pained me. Am I 
wild ? I work hard. Iam obliged to do so. I don’t drink— 
few actors do—that sort of thing means ruin in our life 
sooner than in any other. I don’t keep late hours, 1 am too 
lazy for that. I have a balance at my banker’s, and that is 
a very certain sien of respectability. Really, on my honour, 
I don’t know anything particularly bad about myself. Do 
you see why I say this to you ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, slowly. “ You want me to estimate you 
a little higher than I have done hitherto. I will, if you 
care about it.” 

They walked on a few steps silently, then he said— 

“T don’t think we either of us are satisfied ; what shall we 

say next ?” 


“ Suppose you were to defend yourself in detail.” 
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“Yes,” he said eagerly, “ let me—what are the charges ?” 

“You were in prison once, I think ?” 

“ Vide Cameron. Not exactly. It was only the station 
house, and my virtues took me there, not my vices. One 
night, after the theatre, some fellows I knew wanted me to 
go toa supper. I wouldn’t. I'd had a hard day’s work, and 
was tired out, and half asleep. They came with me to the 
station, and managed to make me miss my train. They 
thought I’d be sure to go with them then, but I was too tired, 
or too contradictious, so I got into a cab, and told the driver to 
go on till I told him to stop. I went to sleep the moment 
the door was shut, and one of the fellows told the driver I 
had been drinking, and he must take me home to number 10, 
Downing Street. I don’t know if he did, for I knew nothing 
till I woke next morning in the station house. I explained 
the matter to the magistrate and was not fined.” 

“ But you did upset Mr. Davenent’s drag in the middle of 
Windsor at four o’clock in the morning ?” 

“T should think I did,” he admitted, laughing. “I all but 
broke my neck too. A party of us had called at Nedham 
Rent’s place, after a cricket match. We stayed there pretty 
late, and then someone proposed cards. Rent would not play 
for money, because ne was just engaged, and had promised 
the young lady never to stake sixpence on a card again !” 

“T am glad he kept his word.” 

“It’s about all he did keep; he broke the spirit of it. He 
staked his new ulster, and lost it, and his dressing case, and 
Knight’s Shakespeare, and a fishing rod, and at last a lot of 
corn cake he had just got in for the horses. When he lost 
that, he said he might just as well stake his two hunters and 
try to win back the cake, for it was no use keeping the 
horses if he had nothing for them to eat. Davenent won 
them—he had driven us over in his drag, and as one of his 
leaders was lame, Rent insisted he should harness the 
hunters to the drag,” 

“ What were you doing all this time ?” 

“Lying on the sofa, reading one of McCarthy’s novels. I 
hadn’t been playing. I hate cards, they bore me. When 
the time came to go, they made me drive, because I 
was the only one fit.” 
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“Then how did the upset occur ? ” 

“ You know that drain, which crosses High Street ? well, 
it was flooded. Rent’s hunters were not used to harness, and 
when they saw that drain, they thought it was a brook, and 
jumped it, flew over like birds, sent the traces flying in 
fragments, made the wheeler shy, and shot us all through 
Spary’s fruit shop window. Well, Miss Jaynes ?” 

“You are acquitted,” she laughed. 

“Ts there anything else ? I think there is. If you will not 
speak, I must. You have heard something about Mrs. Hall ? 
I don’t like to speak of it, but there is no help for it. Do 
you know, I have a sentimental fancy, I should like to hold 
your hand, while I tell you? You believe, do you not, that 
I could not say anything that was not most sacredly true, 
while I touched your hand? Thank you. It is a sad story 
Miss Jaynes, but nothing worse. Frank Hall was my friend, 
and passionately fond of his beautiful wife. One day he 
came to me, asking my help inaterrible trouble. His poor wife, 
in a sudden fit of insanity, had tried to kill herself.” 

“ How very horrible.” 

“He was afraid she might make another attempt, but for 
his children’s sake, shrank from having her state known. 
He hoped, too, that she might recover. So he and I watched 
her by turns. I was always at the house, when he was not. 
At last, he arranged to take her to Vienna, to consult a cele- 
brated doctor there ; but just when they should have started, 
his regiment was ordered abroad, so he asked me to take her. 
His mother met us at Amsterdam—only she and Ned, and I, 
knew anything was the matter with Mrs. Hall, and people 
talked—that is all.” 

“] think it would have been better, for everyone’s sake, to 
own the truth.” 

“TI think it would—but it was Hall’s secret, and he said 
any amount of idle talk was better than the risk of his wife 
discovering her state, as she might, if others knew it; as for 
me—what does it matter—I never had any reputation. Of 
course, Mr. Rivers thinks no ill of me, or I shouldn’t be 
here, but if he did, I should have to bear it, for this is Hall’s 
secret, not mine. You understand ; it isonly to you I. defend 
myself.” 
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She did not answer for a moment, and then she only said 
quietly— 
“T am glad you cared to tell me this. I am glad you cared 
to have me for a friend.” 
Her voice came straight from her heart, wonderfully 
sweet and strong, and in harmony with 'the dark twilight, 
and the fragrance of the ripe wheat. 


* * i * * e 


It was the first of September. Mr. Tramore had been 
spending the morning lounging through the empty wheat 
fields by the river, smoking and idling, and reading Victor 
Hugo. He had just become aware that he had wandered 
much further than he had intended, that it was three o’clock, 
and intensely hot. So he was sitting on a stile, looking 
down the foot-path, and pondering if he should take the 
3.20 down train to Maidenhead, from the station, about ten 
minutes walk from the river, or go to sleep in the shadiest 
place he could find, until it was near the time to take the up 
train to the theatre. 

Before he had made up his mind he:saw Cameron come 
round the bend of the river with even more than his usual 
look of self satisfaction. He greeted Tramore quite 
cordially. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Tramore.” Cameron was one of 
those painfully accurate people who insist on dividing the 
day into its astronomical parts. He despised what he con- 
sidered the slipshod expression of those who counted all the 
time before dinner, morning. 

“Tt’s not often one sees you so far from home at this time 
of day,” said Tramore. “Are you coming over ? Because I’ll 
get out of the way if you are.” 

“T am in no hurry. I rather think I shall rest here 
for a few moments.” Cameron hesitated awkwardly, and 
then continued, “the more so as I have a request to make 


of you.” 

“A request ?” Tramore roused his ideas and assumed an 
attitude of attention. 

“ You recollect that we both accidentally overheard a con- 
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versation between Miss Rivers and Miss Jaynes about three 
months ago ?” 

“T don’t think‘there;"was much accident about it, Mr 
Cameron.” 

Cameron reddened, but resumed : “however it was, I 
want to ask you to pled ze yourself never to make allusion to 
what we heard.” 

“Why did you ever suppose I should?” said Tramore 
amazed. “And why do you concern youself in the 
matter ?” 

“Because it concerns me, or will very shortly. I shall 
very probably marry Miss Jaynes.” 

“Oh nonsense. She wouldn’t look at you.” 

Tramore was too utterly astonished to choose his words 
Cameron answered angrily. 

“Why not, sir? What do you mean?. Why should 
she not ?” 

“Ah well. I didn’t mean to be offensive ; we will say she 
will if you like, but she wont, you know. No woman would, 
with Tom Sutton by.” 

“ Mr, Sutton is not ‘by’ as you call it. Mr. Suttonis not in 
the question.” 

“Nonsense. I saw how it was with Sutton last time I 
was at the Lodge. You'd better give up your pretensions, 
Cameron ; you have no chance anyway.” 

“ And why, pray ?”’ said Cameron furiously ; “ why should 
not I be good enough for any girl? It is not every man 
who would care to marry a girl who is confessedly trying to 
catch a husband, I have had proof of that. I think I ama 
very desirable husband for anyone. Certainly for Miss 
Jaynes,” 

A sudden suspicion flashed into Tramore’s mind, the 
explanation of the sudden defection of Sallie’s suitors. 

“Mr. Cameron,” he said, sternly, * have you been telling 
Sutton, and Dean, and the rest, some sort of a version of 
what you were mean enough to hear that night in order to 
prejudice them against Miss Jaynes, that the field might be 
clear for yourself ? ” 

Cameron, not sure if, in his anger, he had betrayed him- 
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self or not, hesitated, stammered, and then made an effort to 
pretend indignation. 

“T must ask you not to insult me,” he blustered. 

“Why not ?” said Tramore, coolly. “ Lots of better fellows 
than you are insulted every day and nothing comes of it. 
Did you?” 

“Ts it likely I should do anything so atrocious ?” 

“T don’t know if it’s likely, but I want to know if you 
did ?” 

“No, of course I did nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh, that. is final of course. I always did think you a 
truthful sort of person, Cameron, but I don’t think Miss 
Jaynes will marry you. I wouldn't ask her.” 

“T don’t require your advice, sir,” said Cameron, with all 
the dignity he could assume. “Iam going to the Lodge 
now by Miss River’s permission, by the quarter to four 
train, and I shall propose to Miss Jaynes this afternoon ! ” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“And why not, pray ?” 

“T’ll tell you in a minute.” 

Tramore sat placidly on the top of the stile. Cameron 
waited a moment, and then said impatiently ; “come, Mr. 
Tramore, your reason, or rather, move out of the way and 
let me cross. I don’t care to hear your reason.” 

“T'll give it all the same,” said Tramore, with a malicious 
smile, as a sharp railway whistle pierced through the air— 
“because it’s the first of the month, my boy, andthe quarter 
to four train leaves at 3.20 now. I can catch it, but you can’t, 
for here it is,” and Tramore flung himself over the stile and 
dashed down the path. 

Cameron knew it was hopeless to follow. Tramore was a 
good runner, and in excellent training, whereas he was 
neither. 


He had heard all Sallie had said that evening, and utterly 
incapable of estimating the spirit in which she spoke, could 
not see the immense difference between a girl's professing 
herself half in sport to be willing to marry someone, and 
being actually eager to marry anyone. Her beauty—her iittle 
fortune—and the advantages of a connection with people so 
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respected and so influential as Mr. Rivers and his daughter, 
had decided him on marrying her himself. And he found 
a report of her conversation, as he gave it, very effective in 
turning aside other suitors, for nothing disappoints a man 
who is inclined to fall in love so much as to be assured the 
object of his hopes is perfectly ready to marry him—or any- 
one else. 

Believing that a husband—any husband, was all Miss 
Jaynes wanted, Cameron had been so sure, that failing the 
four others, Miss Jaynes would accept him, that he had in- 
dulged himself in that fit of premature boasting, the result of 
which was that Tramore had gone to warn her, for Tramore, 
he saw, suspected him. In spite of his denial, Cameron 
knew enough of Miss Jaynes to be certain, that had she 
once accepted him, she would have listened to nothing 
against him afterwards, but there was no chance of that if 
Tramore saw her before he did. He stood mentally cursing 
his own stupidity and Tramore’s agility. 

But the Fates were kinder to him than he deserved He 
heard the sound of oars, and, looking down, saw a boatman 
lazily taking a canoe down to Windsor. 

In two minutes Cameron was in the boat, promising the 
man unlimited hire if he were landed opposite Rivers Lodge 
before four o’clock. By this means he might still outstrip 
Tramore, for the river was more direct than the railroad, 
and he would be landed just outside the Rivers’ gate, 
whereas Tramore would have a long walk from the station, 
and possibly, thinking himself safe, might take it coolly. 
There was hope yet. 

Tramore never walked slowly—to-daj in his excitement 
he walked even quicker than usual. When he reached Rivers 
Lodge he found Miss Jaynes inthe garden. She wanted togo 
in, and tell Miss Rivers of his arrival. 

“No,” he said, “not just yet ; 1 must speak to you first.” 

“Very well,” she said 

“Tt is about the project ” 

“Oh! the project: well,” with a little laugh, “ the project 
is getting on very badly. It is humiliating is it not? To 
think that all these years 1 have been determined not to 
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marry, and wouldn’t hear of such a thing, and now when I 
have changed my mind—and am really doing my best, like 
other girls—I can’t find anyone to have me. Can you explain 
it? I must tell you that Mr. Thomas Hitton has not asked 
me to marry him, though Aunt insists that I must have 
refused him unconsciously.” 

Tramore hesitated how to begin, and then said 
abruptly— 

“Someone else is going to ask you to marry him—” 

“And whois that ?” she said, turning crimson, and speaking 
very softly. 

“ Mr. Cameron.” 

“Oh!” (she was composed again in a moment) “Ah, well,” 
she said coolly; “do you think he will do? ”— 

“No, most certainly he will not do; you must not think 
of it.” 

“ Now that is very hard,” she said demurely. “Do you 
call that helping me? At last here is a real definite offer 
from a respectable—an appallingly—respectable person ; and 
you will not accept it—why not ?” 

“Because he is a sneak, and “acad, and a hypocrite. You 
dont know him—I do, now.” 

“Does he speak ill of his friends behind their backs ?” she 
asked laughingly. 

“Of course, but lots of fellowsdo that. If it were only 
that, I shouldn’t mind.” 

“What has he done?” 

“He has—look here Miss Jaynes—I don’t know how to put 
it. But suppose—suppose he knew of the project, and 
thought you were in earnest about it ?” 

“Mr. Tramore.” she cried angrily, “,you know I would 
not dream of marrying anyone who thought so!” 

“Ah, well that settles it. Cameron thinks so, and counts 
on that to give him achance.” 

' “How does he know of it?” 

“ He heard when I did. We were together in the verandah. 
You don’t suppose I should have listened by myself, but I 
was not going to trust Cameron to hear it alone. I kept 
hoping you would stop, and let us get away undetected, but 
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when you began to discuss Cameron, I thought it better to 
interrupt.” 

“But you said he had gone to meet Mr. Rivers.” 

“T said he went—so he did when I came in. I had a right 
to confess my own misdeeds, but not to tell of his.” 

“He heard me. He heard what I said and took it in earnest. 
He has come here day after day, and watched me, and 
thought—but what does it matter what he thought; the 
horror is that he heard. Oh! it is infamous, dishonourable, a 
crime against hospitality.” 

“Oh, Miss Jaynes,” pleaded Tramore, “remember I heard 
it too.” 

“ You !”—she turned to him passionately, speaking breath- 
lessly and incoherently. “ You—it is utterly different. 
See, it is like this. It is asif I had lost my purse, and you 
found it,and brought it to me—but he—he kept it and 
never told me. Yes, and for all I know, used it for his own 
purposes. Did he?” , 

Tramore was silent. 

“You know what I mean,” she said. ‘“ Why will you not 
answer. You would not warn me against him without 
good reason. What are you keeping back? I will know.” 

“You de know all I know.” 

“Tell me what you suspect then. You say he considers 
those idle words I spoke an encouragement. Has he made 
use of them in any other way ?” 

“Tdon’t know. I don’t really, Miss Jaynes; he says he 
has not.” 

“Then he has. Oh! it’s horrible. What has he made 
people believe about me, and I never even thought of them 
seriously, or supposed they were thinking about me. But 
you, Mr. Tramore, to whom I have talked so much non- 
sense, what have you thought of me? Did you believe I 
was in earnest ?” 

“No I didn’t, but I pretended I did, to have an excuse for 
coming here. What have Ithought ? Sallie, shall I tell you ? 
I have thought you were the only girl in the world I could 
ever care for. I have thought I never felt life so sweet to me 
as when I heard your dear voice defend me. Regret my 
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‘wildness’? I have thought that if I] proved to you that 1 
was not quite a good-for-nothing, perhaps some day I might 
make you care for me. I have thought—yes, Sallie, some- 
times I have been mad enough to think that you knew this 
all the while, and never meant to marry anyone but me. 
Was I right ?” 

At this moment Mr. Cameron appeared. Both assumed 
the most common-place expression they could command. 
Sallie went forward to meet him, puzzling both him and 
Tramore by her unexpected graciousness. 

‘She was so glad to see him. They had been quite dis- 
appointed when he did not come by train. He would find 
Miss Rivers in the house, she believed.’ 

Cameron hesitated. If Miss Rivers knew of his behaviour, 
he certainly did not wish to face her, but, on the other 
hand, if, as he gathered from Sallie’s manner, Tramore had 
not had time to speak, there was still a chance for him, so 
he seized it desperately. 

“But I should like to speak to you first,” he said. “ I have 
something important to say.” 

“To me?” she said amiably. “ Pray speak.” 

“ But I must see you alone,” he said, awkwardly. 

“Alone!” she exclaimed, with gracefully-acted surprise, 
changing to embarrassment. “Oh! Mr. Cameron, I am so 
sorry. Iam afraid you ought to know. I wish you had 
known sooner, but Mr. Tramore and I are engaged.” 

“We have been engaged some time,” put in Tramore 
gently, to show Sallie he had caught his cue. 

She left them, with a graciously pitying glance at 
Cameron, who turned furiously to Tramore. 

“Why could not you have told me this before ?” he cried. 
“T ought to have known.” 

“Well, it might have been better if you had,” said 
Tramore coolly. “You'll probably feel rather awkward, 
about what you say—you haven't said, I mean—but you see 
I could not publish the engagement without Miss Jayne’s 
consent.” 


“Heard the news?” asked Mr. Drayton, meeting his 
friend Dean a day or two later. 
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“Yes, if you mean that Miss Jaynes has been engaged to 
Jerry Tramore all this time.” 

“ How did you know?” 

“Cameron told me.” 

“Cameron! Why he said a little while ago——’ 

“Yes. I suppose he told you some nonsense or other, 
because he told it to me afterwards. You should not have 
believed anything against a girl you were inclined to care 
for.” 

“Do you mean to say you didn’t believe him? You 
changed your mind very suddenly yourself. What was 
your reason?” 


’ 


“Well, I suspected I was too late, so I retired from the 
contest,” said Dean, with nonchalance. 

Drayton took a moment to consider the situation, and then 
arrived at an opinion. 

“It won’t do, Dean,” he said, emphatically. “ That may 
go down with other people, but it won’t do for me.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that if you paid no attention to Cameron’s story, 
neither did I. If you simply retired from the field because 
you found the position occupied, sv did I.” 

* Well, perhaps we'd better agree we both did so,” said 
Dean. 

The same afternoon the Reverend Mr. Sutton—entering 
his own gate—found his brother impatiently waiting for him 
on the lawn. 

“I say, Philip,” cried the latter, “do you know what I 
have just heard from Drayton ?” 

“About Miss Jayne’s engagement? Yes, Miss Rivers 
told me. I have just returned from offering my congratula- 
tions. Tramore is a thoroughly good fellow.” 

“Did you know what Cameron told me ?” 

“The same tale which he told to me I suppose; but of 
course you paid no attention to him ?” 

“T wish to goodness I had not, but when I remembered 
how first Dean and then Drayton stopped short, I thought 
there must be some cause. And Cameron was refused him- 
self 7” 
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“ Possibly, but Miss Rivers did not mention him. Iam 
sorry for you, Tom, but upon my word I don’t think you 
deserve sympathy.” 

“T don’t,” cried Tom, penitently. “To think 1 might 
perhaps have married the most delightful girl I ever met 
if only I had not been idiot enough to take offence at the 
thought of her wanting to marry me. But I’m not alone in 
my folly. Drayton is in the same case.” 

“TI don’t think so. I met Mr. Dean just now, and he said 
Drayton had known of the engagement all along. Did not 
he tell you so himself ?” 

“No, but he said Dean had.” 

“Well, you had better say nothing, and let it be supposed 
she has refused you. You would prefer that view being 
taken I should think ?” 

“Of course I should. But you have no right to sneer at 
me after all, Philip. You are with me in this if no one else 
is. Why did yow discontinue your attentions to Miss 
Jaynes?” 

“Because she refused me. Suppose we go together to call 
on Tramore and congratulate him.” 

















CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT DIGESTION. 





THE hydra-headed tax civilization imposes upon man entails 
digestive troubles of varied and troublesome kinds. There- 
fore, with all the more advantage, perhaps, may we direct 
our attention to the subject of digestion. 

What is digestion ? Digestion is a process whereby the 
molecules of food are split up into ones smaller and complex, 
so that they may the more readily pass through the inter- 
stices of the intestinal walls into the blood and lymph 
vessels. Digestion was once called a vital as distinguished 
from a chemical process, but it is now well known to be the 
latter. Prolonged boiling or the action of strong acids will 
produce the same result as digestion, so that the process of 
cooking to which the daily food is subjected is really one of 
predigestion. Another explanation of digestion is that it is 
to render the insoluble food soluble. Graham showed that 
membranes are atomic sieves. Through the meshes of these 
sieves the food has to pass, and if its molecules are too 
large they cannot go through. The function of digestion is 
to grind the grist for the body smaller. If it be borne in 
mind that the entire alimentary cereal is an involution or 
continuation of the external integument, it will be observed 
that when food is taken into the stomack or intestine it is no 
more in the interior of the body thana glove in alady’s muff 
can be said to be in the interior of the muff. 

Digestion is by no means confined to the animal king- 
dom :—* The observations on the albumen digesting powers 
of some plants (Canby, 1869; Ch. Darwin, 1875) are ex- 
tremely interesting. The sun-dew or drosera has a series of 
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tentacles on the surface of its leaves, and the tentacles ear 
provided with glands. As soon as an insect alights upon a 
leaf it is suddenly seized by the tentacles, the glands pour 
out an acid juice over the prey, which is gradually digested ; 
all except the chitinous structures. The secretion, as 
well as the subsequent absorption of the products of diges- 
tion, are accomplished by the activity of the protoplasm of 
the cells of the leaves. The digestive juice contains a pepsin- 
like ferment and formic acid. Similar phenomena are 
manifested by the Venus fly-trap (Dionza), by pinguicula, as 
well as by the cavity of the altered leaves of nepenthes. 
About fifteen species of these insectivorous or carnivorous 
plants are known ” (Landor’s Physiology). 

In a recent lecture on “ How Plants Eat Insects,” Dr. 
Ballinger admitted that “it was to Charles Darwin that 
primarily and chiefly belonged the honour of proving, by 
numerous experiments, that there were many plants upon 
the globe, and in England, which depended for their sus- 
tenance upon the animals they entrapped, and that they were 
endowed with a susceptability more delicate than that of the 
human body, and could distinguish between substances that 
would nourish and substances that would not.” He com- 
pared the sun-dew with the sea anemone, which, when a 
minute crustacean touches its tentacles, closes and devours 
it. Most people have seen in the museums devil-fishes with 
their very numerous suckers. They remind one of the 
tentacles of the sun-dew, which will throwabout an insect as 
many as 300 tentacles and glands. In the Venus fly-trap 
are two lobes attached to the leaf by the main artery ; when 
an insect alights upon them, these lobes close together and 
digest the prey. In North America is a genus of plant 
known as the Saracenians. The lips of this richly coloured 
flower are coated with honey, which attracts the insect ; as 
he crawls in, the surface being smooth, he slides to his 
destruction, for the plant closes upon and crushes him. 

Almost the first step in germination is one of digestions 
and maltsters take advantage of this to render the constituents 
of cereals soluble and fermentable. The grain is subjected 
to a moist heat which starts germination, and then a dry heat 
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is applied which checks it. If the dry heat;be not too high 
(about 140° F., or so) the digestive principles of the seed 
may be conserved. Grain which has been dried in the pro- 
cess of germination is commonly known as malt, and in the 
present day it is important as the source of beers and malt 
extracts. In making beer ground malt is infused and strained, 
the sweet-wort (fluid strained off) being fermented by the 
addition of special ferment germs. The action of the ferment 
germsis toconvert the malt-sugar intoalcohol and carbonicacid. 
If the alcohol and carbonic acid accumulate they will destroy 
the germs, for they are more or less inimical to all forms of 
life. In making extracts of mait, the sweet-wort is not 
evaporated, but condensed into a treacley-like substance. If 
the evaporation is carried on /n vacuo, the water will boil at 
about 80° F., and so the degree of heat requisite will not 
be sufficient to kill the digestive principles of the grain. If 
a tablespoonful of the Kepler Extract of Malt be added 
to a plate of warm gruel it will be observed to exert a lique- 
fying action upon the porridge. This liquefaction is the 
conversion of insoluble starch into soluble sugar. A pre- 
paration of this kind is far more nutritious than ever, for in 
the latter the nutrient part has been eaten by germs; it is 
much used for dyspepsia aggravated by eating starchy foods, 
as an analeptic for those with wasting lung troubles, and for 
cases of constipation. 

The three prime classes of foods requiring digestion are 
starches, albumens (such as meat, gluten, &c.), and fats and 
oils. Starches are digested in the mouth, albumens in the 
stomach, and all three by the pancreatic juice which flows 
into intestine. The activity of the healthy saliva upon 
cooked starch is simply marvellous, yet this function is elimi- 
nated when food is bolted, and one potent factor in pro- 
ducing dyspepsia is thus gained. The digestive action of the 
saliva continues in the stomach for about half an hour from 
the beginning of a meal, when the gastric juice becomes so 
acid as to inhibit further salivary action. The undigested 
starch remaining when the food passes out of the stomach is 
digested in the intestine. 

The two digestive ferments in animals which digest 
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albumens are pepsin and trypsin. Pepsine is obtained 
from the stomach of the calf, pig, &c., while trypsin is 
extracted from the pancreas or abdominal sweet-bread. 
The activity of pepsin has been at times tabooed, and with 
absolute reason by all who have given or taken it without 
an acid. With an acid is gastric dyspepsia ; when the food is 
a burden to the stomach, pepsin is an agent of unques- 
tionable remedial power. Trypsin has never yet been 
much used, except for digesting off diphtheritic membrane. 
lt acts best in alkaline solution. The outcome of advanced 
pharmacy are the pepsin and zymine tabloids, the former 
containing pepsin and acid, and the latter trypsin and other 
pancreatic ferments, and given for intestinal digestion. 

It seems wonderful that science has been able to put in 
a bottle the digestive principles of various forms of animal 
and vegetable life, and preserve them in their pristine power 
for the use of man. By the use of these principles the food 
may be quickly predigested in vitreo, and by the humblest 
domestic. An example of this is the peptonisation of milk 
with zymine peptonising powders, whereby the milk is 
bereft of its cheesy nature and rendered bland, soothing, and 
easily assimilable. The British Medical Journal, comment- 
ing upon these agents, and the pancreatic method of 
predigestion, said “Its introduction has probably done more 
than any other therapeutic measure of recent times to lessen 
infant mortality.” 




















AN OLD “QUARTERLY.’ 
By G. M. GERAHTY. 





“] OUGHT to tell you that Peel was very civii, and cheered 
me loudly; and that impudent leering Croker congratu- 
lated the House on the proof which I had given of my 
readiness. He was afraid, he said, that I had been silent so 
long on account of the many allusions which had been made 
to Calne.* Now that I had risen again he hoped that they 
should hear me often. See whether I do not dust that 
varlet’s jacket for him in the next number of the Blue and 
Yellow.” Thus wrote Macaulay to his sister one summer 
afternoon in 1831. In September of the same year appeared 
in The Edinburgh his famous review of Croker’s edition 
of Boswell’s Johnson. He had kept his word. Eighteen 
years after, Croker perpetrated his revenge, in the shape of 
a savage but abortive attack on Macaulay’s accuracy as a 
historian, which has been wittily described as “an attempt 
to murder, ending in suicide.” 

All this comes to my mind as I look over a tattered copy 
of the Quarterly Review for November, 1831, the first 
article of which is devoted to the laudation of Mr. Croker’s 
performance—a performance remarkable enough in itself, if 
merely for the labour bestowed upon it, but which certainly 
bristled with errors when it first appeared, and afforded a 
capital target to a keen political and personal antagonist. For 
Macaulay did, indubitably, hate Croker. “I detest him 


*The borough (it is almost unnecessary to say) which did itself the 
honour of first returning Macaulay to Parliament. The seat was practically 
the gift of Lord Lansdowne, which was the point of Croker’s sneer at the 
young champion of reform. 
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more than cold boiled veal,” he writes playfully to his sister. 
But in his diary (April 13th, 1849) he records as_ his 
deliberate opinion of Croker: “he is a bad, very bad, man— 
a scandal to politics and letters.” 

This simple sentence will carry more weight with most 
men than volumes of a vindicatory character, even from 
such a skilled pen as that of Mr. Louis Jennings. 

Macaulay was not the man to hand to posterity, or permit 
to be handed, a foul libel on a contemporary and a rival. 

He may, or may not, have been justified in his denuncia- 
tion of the “rich, quiet, and infamous” Chief-Justice, but 
historical bias is one thing, it is another to vilify a personal 
enemy—and of the latter Macaulay was incapable. 

How visibly Macaulay’s career comes back to one! The 
precocious child in the strictly ordered house on Clapham 
Common, delighting, yet alarming his excellent parents ; the 
one by his extraordinary sensitiveness and gravity, which 
seemed to her to presage an early death ; and the other by 
a spirit of enquiry, which, however intellectually promising, 
boded ill to his future relations to the ‘‘Clapham Sect.” 
Then his school-days in the Cambridgeshire village, and his 
longings for home. It was while at Shelford that Dean 
Milner wrote of him to his father, “ Your lad is a fine 
fellow. He shall stand before kings. He shall not stand 
before mean men;” and truly it was so. On to the 
University, where he spent some of his happiest days, 
although chequered by mathematics and prolonged absence 
from the home he delighted in. The contributions to 
Knights Quarterly Magazine, which called forth a strong 
remonstrance from his father, but which led up to his con- 
nection with the Edinburgh Review, and his first great 
triumph ; the essay on Milton, which made him an instan- 
taneous reputation, and opened the best houses in London to 
its author, and this before he had completed his twenty-fifth 
year.* 


* Macaulay's matured estimate of the essay on Milton is well known. 
He speaks of it being “overloaded with gaudy and ungraceful ornament.’ 
Nevertheless, it extracted from Jeffrey a compliment which vastly pleased 
its author : “The more I think the less I can conceive where you picked 
up that style.” 
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After that on Milton, a brilliant series of essays on the 
most diverse subjects, until those on Mill determines Lord 
Lansdowne to offer him an assured seat in Parliament. And 
then, triumph of triumphs, the boyish debater of Shelford 
and the eloquent undergraduate of the Cambridge Union has 
become a leader of men whose voice is delightedly listened 
to, and whose arguments determine the fate of important 
measures. 

Rapidly on, from height to height, with two distinct and 
never-lost-sight-of objects—to save money for the future pro- 
vision of his parents and sisters, and to justify him in 
devoting himself entirely to literature at some time or other 
in the dim distance. 

And now we recall his delightful intimacies with the 
great onesin the land; the dinners at Holland House; the 
breakfasts with Rogers ; cynical to all others, but affectionate 
to him ; the pleasant intercourse with Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, 
and Ellis—out of all of which he emerged unspoiled by the 
flatteries that were heaped upon him. 

Surely, never was a more favoured life, view it as we 
may. But what touches one more than all else is the self- 
sacrificing affection that he bore to his family, and his family 
to him. From the first to the last of his career it is the love 
of mother, father, sisters, and brothers that is his incentive 
to work. He was never meanly ambitious. One cannot 
help wondering, as he reads the story of Macaulay’s life, 
whether, dear to him as were his family ties, he longed for 
still nearer ones. His biographer passes over the subject in 
respectful silence, and so I suppose we shall never know—at 
any rate, he did not marry. Macaulay is dead exactly 
twenty-nine years to-day (Dec. 28th). It is bitter to think 
what might have been. Had the paramount question in the 
politics of to-day arisen in its present form in his time, how 
he would have lifted it out of the degradation of party strife, 
and presented it stripped of all its mere trappings, and in 
such shape that plain men could once and for all understand 
it, 
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By F. H. TRENCH. 





YOU may be unfamiliar, my reader, with the Island of 
Guelderney, in the Channel, but I can vouch for it that a 
prettier sight than its harbour on a summer evening is 
seldom presented. Not long ago I was leaning on one of its 
granite breakwaters at such an hour. Below me stretched 
brown glossy masses of seaweed and rocks. Farther out 
slender yachts from Cowes were bowing at anchor. On the 
right hand at one extremity of the harbour mouth, ancient 
Castle Hornet crowned a ruddy pile of crumbling walls. 
Over against Castle Hornet, across the harbour’s entrance, 
stood a little white lighthouse, in which, although before 
sundown, the crimson lamp was already alight. I presently 
turned round and contemplated the town. Tier above tier 
rose the tall houses of St. Simon’s Port, with gardens all 
aslant, and half the steep seaward slope of the hill glazed by 
roofs of the rich Guelderney grape-houses, at once chiefest 
pride and profit to the islanders. 

Although I had but arrived in Guelderney a week before 
I was myself Guelderney born, and indeed had been be- 
trayed by some sort of sentiment into returning thither, 
where peace herself walked the streets, and, busying herself 
only with vineries and the potato-trade, looked mildly 
askance at strangers and their anxieties. For me one pain- 
ful memory indeed was connected with the place, namely, 
the memory of my brother John. We were twin-brothers, 
and kore outwardly great likeness to each other. But he, 
poor fellow, had no enthusiasm, no soul for idealities, no 
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power of appreciating progressive morals. Dull, patient, and 
of an honesty closely akin to stupidity, we had, I am happy 
to say, nothing in common save superficial resemblance of 
face and figure. 

We were at school together here in Guelderney at the 
venerable college of St. Elizabeth, and on leaving it I so far 
restrained my natural disposition as to enter the Mercantile 
Bank in St. Simon’s Port, as also did my brother. Shortly 
afterwards came an advent to which I may briefly allude. I 
had found it necessary to alter my employer’s books in 
order to borrow with suitable privacy money for a brilliant 
speculative undertaking. The profits 1 intended to subscribe 
to the World’s Democratic League, of which I was treasurer. 
The venture, however, miscarried, and the defalcation 
became apparent. 

My brother John, I had reason to believe, knew nothing 
of the affair, being quite untrustworthy in such matters. 

Nevertheless, two fellow-clerks swore to having seen him 
after office hours “cooking” the accounts. There was a 
public trial according to the quaint procedure of the Royal 
Courts, before the Bailiff and twelve Jurats of the island. 
For Guelderney, as you may be aware, has the administration 
even to death of its own peculiar law, and the entirely 
independent management of its prisons, lighthouses, and the 
like. There was great excitement about the case among the 
people. 

I was thus naturally placed in a position of great delicacy. 
Should I sacrifice my principles and the World’s Democratic 
League to any merely individual feeling of fraternal affec- 
tion ? One of the unaccountable impulses by which I am 
frequently swayed prompted me not to do so. And I did 
not. The Bailiff pronounced upon my brother amid dead 
silence a sentence of seven years’ penal servitude. He 
looked even more heavy and stupid than usual when led 
from the court-house, and the cry of his young wife, who 
fainted with his baby at her breast, touched my sensitiveness 
with considerable emotion. 

I shortly afterwards left for England. Tired with various 
ambitions, and being gifted with a fluent delivery, I became 
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a political agent and familiar with fashionable as with 
vulgar society. I had art enthusiasm also. Among other 
things I invented an omnibus-step, which dispensed with a 
conductor by automatically registering, stamping, depositing 
and discharging each passenger. 

My pamphlet, entitled “ Dotage ; Its Treatment and Ulti- 
mate Cure,” is still a sensation in medical circles; and 
following a philanthropic bent, I was long the proprietor of 
a patent globule which—in other hands, alas !—has revolu- 
tionised the globe. 

By these and other enterprises | profited largely for years. 
But there came a turn in the tide, and to shorten a long 
story, at the time when I introduce myself to the reader 
a more impecunious and embarrassed individual did not 
exist. 

To take him still further into confidence I will admit 
that on the very morning in question, worn out by diffi- 
culties partly religious but chiefly pecuniary, ] had decided, 
in order to reimburse myself, on adopting a method at vari- 
ance with the received opinions of many. The method I 
allude to was that of burglary, pure and simple. Now, I am 
acquainted with a young ecclesiastic who being told he is 
deficient in a sense of humour daily studies Mark Twain to 
awaken within an affinity for the ridiculous, and even 
makes remarks whose coarseness he inwardly abhors, in 
order to keep properly in sympathy with the laity. 

And for my own part, as according to the maxim of St. 
Paul, it is convenient to humour the old-fashioned morals of 
the provinces, I have endeavoured to regard the burglar’s 
profession in the layman’s attitude of deprecation. Never- 
theless, unlike the above mentioned worthy young priest, I 
failed in this effort to sympathise with vulgar ideas, and, 
under pressure of circumstances, resolved to make the Inner 
Man, that divine Ego, sole arbiter of my actions, and to 
satisfy public morality by a gentle reticence concerning 
them. 

In fine I resolved to put in practice upon some favourable 
subject the theories I had long entertained with regard to 
housebreaking, 
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Miss Katrina Belle, a very old and solitary lady lived at 
Mount St. Jacob. She was what the gossips call a “charac- 
ter.” She had once been a beauty; still dressed in the 
liveliest colours ; wore a silver-gilt belt round a lilac gown 
—a fruitful bonnet, a white lace shawl, and carried in her 
tremulous little hands a parasol of orange shot silk. She 
had a famous rose garden, and had been much of a traveller. 
Finally, although it was commonly held that she wore no 
jewel since her first love affair of sixty years ago, yet a 
certain heart-shaped leathern case upon her toilet table was 
believed to contain marvellous brilliants and—worth more 
than all—one superb emerald, bought in the East. 

All these interesting facts I had readily learned in the 
neighbourhood, and on the summer afternoon aforesaid con- 
cluded that it would be hard to find a more delightful 
sabject for experiment than this lady. 

Having come to so comfortable a certainty, I finished an 
excellent Guelderney cigar, and proceeded up the steep Rue 
des Paradis, through the familar throng of fisher-folk and 
farmer-folk in sun-bonnets and blue shirts, a-marketing, to 
make survey of my ground. The hill was long and weari- 
some, but near the top I passed alone under an exceedingly 
high and spiked wall, and came to the house I sought. It 
was the bottom house in a sloping terrace, and faced the 
main road. Over the way I recognised the yellow-gravelled 
play-ground of the College School, with its well-known 
porter’s lodge and brown castellated archway. 

From the upper windows of Miss Katrina Belle’s house 
could be seen the sea and the blue outlines of Sark, Jersey, 
and the coast of France. She was evidently a lady who 
loved an airy situation, for | remarked a kind of glass 
observatory on the roof. 

My plan of action was quickly settled. I went up the 
steps and rang the bell. You may be surprised I did not 
begin operations shod in felt and masked in black, with 
skeleton keys, crowbar, revolver, and the rest of the usual 
adjuncts to such an undertaking. But my art education 
saved me from that. 1 was dressed in a tweed suit of large 
check pattern ; wore a white waistcoat, straw hat, spats, and 
carried a large sun-umbrella, lined with green. 
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The footman said his mistress was out driving. She 
intended to leave Guelderney for England on the morrow. 
Ye powers, here was an opportunity! I said I had just 
arrived on the island, and being anxious to see her, would 
wait till she returned. He admitted me, and while passing 
through the hall I noticed a multitude of statues, wooden 
carvings, and rich draperies. The carpet was thick and so 
soft that I was moved with tearful gratitude to Providence. 
To the left lay a dining-room, to the right a library. Clocks 
innumerable stood about the hall, on various brackets and in 
shaded alcoves. There were marble clocks, crystal clocks, 
gold and jewelled clocks, tall clocks with wooden gables, and 
fretted cuckoo clocks. It was evidently the collection of a 
hobby-riding traveller. Having conducted me to the draw- 
ing-room, the page vanished, and a few minutes after he had 
done so I opened the door with circumspection, and set 
about ascertaining the plan of the bedrooms. I soon satis- 
fied myself on this score, and hearing through a door ajar 
movements as of a maid in Miss Katrina’s chamber, I 
descended into the hall and quietly let myself out. 

That night I very luckily found lodgings next door, and 
from the balcony kept careful watch on the following day 
for Miss Katrina’s departure. Exactly at six o’clock in the 
afternoon I was rewarded by seeing her quaint, unmistak- 
able figure enter a carriage, and after it a cab, laden with 
bulky luggage, rambled down hill towards the pier. 

Hardly had Miss Katrina’s equipages rolled out of sight 
into the falling dusk, when I presented myself at her door, 
and when it was opened, simulated, watch in hand, an aspect 
of breathlessness and hot temper. “Run up to the drawing 
room, my good fellow, and fetch the roll of papers I left there 
yesterday. I haven’t a moment to lose. Quick, blockhead, 
or I shall be late for the boat!” 

The footboy trotted in haste upstairs and I slipped imme- 
diately into the library on the right of the hall. Tall shelves 
walled the room from floor to ceiling ; the armchairs were 
ample bosomed and luxurious, but, alas! there was nofavour- 
able screen or cabinet. The table alone offered refuge. Now 
here is something curiously humiliating about a position 
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beneath a table. Nevertheless I swallowed pride and crawled 
in between its massive legs. 

Shortly afterwards the lackey came hurryiug downstairs 
At the hall door I heard him, as it were, look out in surprise 
and presently mutter, “One comfort is that he won’t catch 
the boat to-night.” He retired anda long silence ensued. 
Feeling a lack of mental exercise I sidled along the floor 
towards the book shelves and took down at random a large 
volume from the bottom row. It provedto be a copy of 
Camoens’ Lusiad. There was no lights in the room, but a 
street lamp without enabled me to read. I was amused at 
the odd medley of deities presiding over the hero’s adven- 
tures. Bacchus thwarts and Venus abets him in his endea- 
vours to make good Catholics of the Moors. “O gentle 
Godess,” I mused underneath the library table, “give thine 
aid this night, and in thine interest I will renew my 
subscription to the World’s Democratic League.” Here 
a gusty draught from the kitchen regions bore with it 
voices and savoury odours, but the library door presently 
slammed to, so that I could no longer clearly distinguish 
movements in the hall. I waited on in the library until 
about midnight. Nota sound was audible. The servants had 
retreated upstairs in a body. The wind howled in various 
keyholes along the street, and the gas-flame outside the 
window shrank sideways into a noisy jet, throwing intermit- 
tent shadows about the room. “Blessings be with Miss 
Katrina Belle,” I soliloquised, “I trust that the good lady is 
enjoying the Channel passage.” Cautiously I opened the 
library door. The large hall was very dark. Striking a 
noiseless match on my trousers | gradually perceived that all 
round, gleamed half in shadow, the white limbs of statues ; 
long curtains now waved and lifted in the draught, and 
again subsided. My match was blown out. 

All at once a soft sound filled my ears, weird and continu- 
ous, then a pause and a sort of clicking rattle. “ Good 
Heavens,” I thought, “1 have disturbed some alarm contri- 
vance.” Then all about hammered suddenly discordant 
gongs; then gentle bells began to ring, and I heard the 
flapping of a cage and a cuckoo’s cry. Then silence. “ Idiot 
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that I am,” I thought, wiping away the beads of fear, “I had 
forgotten those infernal clocks.” 

Moreover, I was still habited in the ordinary summer 
garb above described ; bore about me no suspicious imple- 
ments ; and had I been discovered could very well have 
passed for the gentleman next door who had mistaken the 
number of his house. 

The way upstairs, however, was uninterrupted. I reached 
Miss Katrina’s room, and entering felt for a candlestick, and 
struck a match. It was a richly-furnished chamber. A 
great wardrobe elaborately carved stood opposite the door, 
and -tall mirrors hung here and there empty of their mistress 
ancient charms. The black columns of the stately bedstead 
were embellished with brass scroll work in relief, and at 
each corner brazen cupids swelled their chubby bodies at the 
beholder, while four red curtains drooped about the coverlet. 
All this I quickly perceived, but first of all looked and in 
vain for the heart-shaped jewel-case on the toilet table 
Yet my quest was not bootless, for I soon detected it lying 
in a Japanese cabinet over the mantel-piece. My fingers 
fairly trembled as I took its weight into my hands. Buta 
few inches within, the radiant green stone was glimmering 
in a marvellous beauty, enhanced by its not inconsiderable 
value. I inly fancied, in my excitement, how it would 
glitter and play with the candlelight, when taken with its 
brethren from these velvet recesses, and recurred in thought 
to certain dealers, whose integrity I would answer for with 
my own, willing to take the gems at any risk. The heart- 
shaped case was éxcessively heavy, and it was advisable to 
open it if possible. It was one of those old-fashioned caskets 
opened, not by a key, but by the touching of a secret spring. 
This I had previously ascertained. Now I sat down on the 
low couch at the foot of the bedstead and took the jewel case 
on my knees. I scrutinised it closely and felt all over for 
the spring, but, on the first examination, failed to find it. 
There were several little metal buttons artfully half-con- 
cealed in the ornamental design, only to mislead and confuse. 
With such as these I was familiar, but a second scrutiny 
proved likewise fruitless, and yet a third. 1, who was wont 
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to despise aught but moral and intellectual foree brought to 
bear on this kind of problem, regretfully admit that the idea 
of a poker crossed my mind for an instant. 

As I was rising heated from the floor after half-an-hour 
more of ineffectual effort, the case, which was lying upon its 
side, unaccountably flew upon. Coil upon coil appeared 
circlets of brilliants and pearls, and in the centre lay the 
famous emerald. 

I gazed at it with indescribable lightness of heart, seized 
and held aloft a cynosure betwixt finger and thumb, and 
finally placed it upon the toilet table in the window recess. 
Then, having cautiously shifted the candle, I raised 
the window and blind that the cool night air might enter 

The great emerald lay upon the table uneasily glittering 
and burning. It seemed, oddly enough, the eye of some 
vast invisible creature in the room.  Involuntarily I 
raised my head and looked out into the refreshing 
darkness. 

The black outline of the side wall of the garden ran up 
to the house within a few feet of the window. Leaning out 
to breathe the coolness for a moment, feverishly elate with 
my success, | was greatly startled to perceive a little over 
the top of the wall a pair of emeralds hanging as it were in 
the gloom. 

The rain had ceased, and the wind now only moved 
faintly amid the garden boughs. Far off soundedithe solemn 
recurrent breaking of the sea. There was little to distract 
the fixity of the gaze with which I regarded the twin green 
lustres that seemed as intent upon me. Gradually I made 
out a black excrescence on the lark summit of the wall, as 
it might be a man’s head. A little way to the right 
and left of it were smaller’ black irregularities in the outline, 
knuckles perhaps gripping the stone wall. 

Then in a moment flashed upon me recollection of a 
lofty grey wall 1 had passed along in the street before 
reaching Miss Katrina’s house. I remembered at once that 
the disused granite quarry in the side of the hill, well known 
to us as boys, had been turned into a convenient exercise 
ground for Guelderney prison. The wall along the high road 
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uphill formed the side of this exercise-ground. The prison 
was built at its lower end, while the rough old face of the 
quarried cliff, at the top of which lay Miss Katrina’s garden, 
formed the upper end of the enclosure. Thus this man, if 
man it were, and not animal, had scaled the precipitous rock 
and the garden wall along its edge. He was hanging by his 
arms, and below him, on the other side, I knew there must 
be a sheer drop of 40 ft. 

With these recollections a sort of strange chill possessed 
me. Still the orbs scintillated fixedly. Suddenly the man’s 
body rose against the starlit sky. He stood upright on the 
coping, lost his balance, threw out his arms, recovered it, and 
ran desperately along that slender footway. Then poising 
an instant, he leapt towards me across the intervening dark- 
ness. The next moment I saw his bare and bloody feet 
standing upon the window-sill. His trousers were rent and 
agged. The lower half of the window was open. The 
upper half of his body and the horrible face I saw pressed 
close to the glass. He was looking at me still, in his convict 
dress, and I knew him! O, I knew the face! 

It was that of my brother John. 

He stooped and entered the room, making no noise 
I had fallen back some paces, aud he paused, saying 
nothing. 

Then I recollect saying somehow, hoarsely, “ For God’s 
sake, John, for mother’s sake!” A ghastly smile came upon 
his frothed lips, and sweat stood upon the pallor above his 
eyes. 

Without warning he ran at me like a wild beast. I 
avoided his first fierce clutches, warding off his hands, but they 
quickly writhed and wormed their way to my throat, and 
settled there with a grip growing ever closer. My back 
yielded and I sank down to the floor. Was I to die by the 
hand of my brother? It seemed so. Helpless, I tried to 
watch his face. While he never stopped the deadly growth 
of pressure, his countenance now grew soft, and even very 
gentle in expression. He kept repeating, “ Wife, dear wife, 
dear wife.” He looked up presently, as if listening. “ What 
say you? release him’ Nay, nay, surely. Is not the child 
dead ? And is it not his doing ?” 
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Nevertheless, his grasp was slowly loosened. I arose and 
staggered against the mantlepiece, utterly exhausted. When 
I again ventured to look at my brother, he was gazing 
curiously at a chair that stood by the bedside. Upon it lay 
folded certain laced garments, and from the back depended 
with dropping toesa pair of silk stockings. This astonishing 
sight roused me into new and vivid alarm. Almost simul- 
taneously, the crimson curtains at the bedfoot were thurst 
apart, and there appeared between them a little wrinkled 
and night-capped visage. Two hands adjusted a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles over the black eyes, and a gentle 
voice exclaimed, “Is it over? Is the dispute completely 
Then half absently, * Dear me! my camera and 
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over 7’ 
the instantaneous plate so near, and the opportunity wasted ! 
By daylight, the composition would have been perfect, per- 
fect.” The old lady, hereupon, surveyed each of us calmly 
and minutely. 1 was leaning against the wall, and doubtful as 
to what would be the advisable course for me to take. My 
brother John stood hard by the wardrobe with arms folded 
and bent shaven head, in his begrimed and tattered prison 
attire. “Gentlemen,” said the old lady, “I am indebted to 
the weather, which prevented my passage to England, for the 
pleasure of thisinterview. Nevertheless, | confess you have 
alarmed me—you have alarmed me very much, indeed. I am 
unaccustomed to such scenes at this extremely late hour. I 
believe it is precisely five-and-twenty minutes past three. 
In the absence of my maid, who has retired for the night, 
perhaps you will have the goodness to bring me my dressing 
gown. The third peg on the left-hand side of that wardrobe. 
Thank you.” 

It was I who hastened, somewhat unsteadily, to fulfil 
this request. Miss Katrina, having arrayed herself within 
her curtains in the embroidered robe, stepped daintily forth 
into her small slippers. 

“ What, only one candle ? 
indeed. May I ask you to light these others?’ 
seated herself in a stately chair of crimson velvet, whence 


? 


* she said, “a poor illumination, 
> And she 
two little vaken devils nodded, one over each shoulder. 
“ Now,” she remarked, addressing me placidly, “ perhaps thi 
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gentleman will acquaint me with the reasons for his visit.” 
I rapidly reviewed the chances of her knowledge. “ Very 
happy to oblige you, ma’am,” I said. “While passing this 
house half-an-hour ago, I heard the creaking noise of a 
slowly lifted window at the back. The proximity of the 
prison, the late hour, and the defenceless nature of your 
household, ma’am, induced me to enter. Your hall-door 
was fortunately unlocked. I bolted it behind me to secure 
the robber, made my way upstairs, guided by a slight noise, 
and sure enough found this fellow, who is, I should say, but 
newly escaped from his cell, rifling this dressing case. 
Of the murderous struggle that ensued, you were probably 
witness. But—” here I cleared my throat, tentatively, and 
with pain—“ any trifling service I have been able to render, 
has been its own reward.” “Sir,” said Miss Belle, “I am 
profoundly obliged to you. I trust your throat has not 
suffered.” 

“And the other gentleman ?”—she turned enquiringly to 
my brother John, who stood motionless. The blood from 
his hands, lacerated with broken glass and jagged stone, 
dropped in heavy gouts upon his naked feet. 

* Madam,” he said, slowly, “I am an escaped convict. I 
will go back.” 

There was a short pause. It was evident to me that he 
had calculated the risks, and short of murdering us both, 
saw that there would be no chance of ultimate escape from 
the island. This ‘ asily relieved the suspense. 

Miss Belle gi~e vent toa long sigh. “ Prison-breaking,” 
she observe:l finally, and with ingenuous severity, “is an 
offence I have rarely met with—partly because of the 
excellent moral instruction delivered, I don’t doubt, within 
Guelderney gaol; partly because of the great height of the 
wall. From my photographic studio on the top of the house 
I have myself thrown serious literature into the prison 
yard ; and several inmates, who came round when newly 
discharged to thank me for having done so, 1 have taken 
into my employment. Poor creatures!” Miss Katrina’s 
voice had dropped into tenderness. My brother said 
nothing. She resumed in her former tone: “It is far from 
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me, sir, to defeat the purposes of Justice. Justice and the 
law must be satisfied.” And I remarked, “quite so,” in an 
approving undertone. 

“ But with regard to the intention you have communicated 
to me of returning by the cliff into the gaol precincts 
to-night, I must beg that you will dono such thing. And 
this gentleman will, I am sure, agree with me ?” 

“Of course, ma’am,” I said. “Some competent person 
like, ah—some competent person ought to go round 
instantly, and bring police to take him in charge.” 

But I caught my brother's eye fixed upon mine with 
quite a villainous expression. “ What a second time?” he 
said ; and in spite: of the favourable turn of affairs 1 could 
not help shuddering. “No, no,” said the old lady, nodding 
her head towards me and addressing me emphatically. 
“The plan that has suggested itself to me is different, and 
I rely on your help to carry it out. I felt I could rely upon 
you from the moment I saw you so prudently enter my 
room, and with so great consideration refrain from disturb- 
ing me. Yes, I feel I can rely upon you,” and she nodded 
her head again. A cold shock of despair benumbed my 
heart. She had watched me enter the room and secure the 
ring. 

“ Now,” pursued Miss Katrina with sparkling vivacity 
“excuse a photographer’s observation. and an unflattering 
comparison, but 1 perceive a very singular resemblance 
between you and this young man from prison. Perhaps 
it may not have occurred to you?” I feebly muttered 
dissent. 

“It could not have been closer had you been b rother 
You will oblige me now by changing clothes with him. He 
will not, I think, disapprove of my idea.” 

“Tt is not a bad one, madam,” my brother cried with a 
strange kind of laugh. 

Just then the clocks in the hall and elsewhere about the 
house began their metallic jargon of chiming and striking: 
“Four o'clock,” said Miss Katrina. “In an hour it will be 
daylight. I leave you toa brief toilet, gentlemen. Should 
any disturbance take place between you I shal] rouse my 
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servants,” and she paced with dignity out of the room 
candle in hand. The key turned and I was alone with my 
terrible brother. There was no help for it, I dared not 
protest, and seemed to be acting mechanically a part in some 
fearful dream-farce. One by one I donned the dripping 
garments of coarse grey fustian that he laid aside. 

When Miss Katrina re-entered, the transposition was 
complete. Nay, she seemed half puzzled by it. John, with 
a face cleansed of blood and grime, looked the touring gentle- 
man of ease ; I, the convict with a prison badge. 

“Very satisfactory indeed,” she pronounced. “And, by 
the bye, Mr.—Mr.—eh—lI can’t quite make out your number.” 
She put up her spectacles to examine me. “ Ninety-six, 
thank you. By-the-by, Mr. Ninety-six, allow me to suitably 
shorten your hair, Snip, snap and the thing isdone!” At 
this last though trifling indignity my spirit seethed into 
wrath. Yet the accursed emerald lay on the table, and 
seemingly mocked me even as the man and woman did. I 
bowed my head and in a few seconds the little dame had it 
closed cropped as the veriest felon’s. Then my brother 
John, who had spoken nothing meanwhile, steadfastly 
regarded me, and said at last stammeringly, “This is my 
brother, lady. I ask you to pardon him.” But with an ill- 
considered animosity I have never ceased to regret I inter- 
rupted in bitter anger: “A pretty request to make from a 
run away convict! Brother, forsooth! If you believe the 
word of a legally convicted forger, ma’am, in preference to 
mine, Heaven help you !” 

“Stuff and nonsense, my dear sir,” said Miss Katrina 
airly and politely to my brother, and paying no heed to my 
interruption. “Justice, as we remarked just now, is not to 
be tampered with. Oblige me by conducting this Mr.—ah— 
Number Ninety-six to the rope by which I strongly suspect 
he climbed into my garden, or I shall give him into custody 
for attempted burglary.” He made no remonstrance. I saw 
the face a moment ago half moved into compassion, now 
stonily reset itself. My chance of escape was gone. 

It is not needful, reader, to dwell on the remainder of 
this infamous transaction. It was still intensely dark when, 
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under watch and ward of hateful eyes, I went out, John at 
my side, into the garden, and was forced to mount the wall 
crawl along its narrow flints, and feel for the knotted cord 
by which my brother had ascended. Clutching it giddily, I 
swung off into the darkness. My hands, clasping the strands 
as they strained and vibrated, jarred violently against the 
rock. At last, withevery limb bruised and trembling, I reached 
the bottom of the quarry. The cord was immediately drawn 
up, and, though I made an effort to stay it, vanished. There 
was now left no jot of reasonable evidence to prove me not 
to be my brother. I could not believe what had befallen me. 
Stupefied and full of hatred I stood still. 

The sky gradually lightened overhead into soft grey, and 
then a faint and delicate blue. Above in Miss Katrina’s 
garden the earlier birds, with many calls and twitterings, 
began to greet the morning. The white mist lifted into the 
sky like dreams from a sleeper, and disclosed behind me the 
sheer and savage height of rock, and in front the hard 
and simple lines of the walls around the prison yard. 
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